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Wooden London—Lingerings of the Past. 


ITS of old London come 
now and then into view, 
when new thoroughfares 
are made in ancient 
show us the mode of 
construction practised, | 

and prevent any feel-| 

ing of wonder at the | 

fact that when a fire did 
break out its ravages 
were very extensive. 
We are not speaking of 
Roman London, or even 
Medizval London, but 
of London in the reign | 
of Queen Elizabeth, | 
and from that time to 
the occurrence of the 
fire of 1666, the Fire 
of London, par 
lence, 

Looking at some of 
those buildings, incon- 
venient in plan and 
composed of very com- 
bustible materials, the 
divisions between houses 
being, in many instances, 
entirely of wood, with 
beams running from one 
set of premises to another, and the highly-| 
pitched roofs, supported by a forest of wood- | 
work, it is a matter of surprise how the fire- | 
men contrived to prevent even more terrible | 
calamities than those which occurred. 

It is shown by the evidence of a number of | 
persons of both sexes, and of various con- 
ditions, present at the fire of 1666, together 
with Lord Clarendon’s report in connection 
with that event, that a strong belief existed | 
at the time that the fire was not caused by | 
accident or incendiarism in a single house, but 
that foreigners and other malicious persons had 
systematically fired the city in numerous 
places, The evidence in favour of this idea is 
so vague and unsatisfactory, that it seems 
scarcely worthy of attention; and when we 
look at such a clump of buildings as the one 
we have represented below, and recollect that 
the entire city was a close mass of dwellings 
similarly formed and situated, that the means 
of extinguishing fires were of the most primi- 
tive and insufficient description, and that 
owing to the imbecility of the Lord Mayor no 
efforts were made to check the conflagration, 
we cannot feel surprise at what took place. 
The fire was allowed to gain such an ascend- 
ancy that when the mey began seriously to 
battle with the conflagration, it had become 
master, and roamed at will, until almost the 
whole of the combustible materials were 
burnt out. The sketch we have engraved was 
made in Commercial-road, Whitechapel. 

As an example of another sort of timber 
building, or rather “ half-timbered,” we give a 
view of the grotesque front of the first East 
India House. It will serve to compare with 
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are opened or alterations | 
|tolerably correct. 


neighbourhoods, that | 


‘and court ; 





the intended new one in Downing-street, and 


give us comforting assurance that we have | 


made some progress since the date of the old 
one at any rate. This odd affair, of which 
there is a scarce etching in the British Museum, 
was surmounted with two large dolphins and 
the figure of a man, some say of the first governor. 
Below are some ships, the royal arms, and arms 
of the company. Our sketch is copied from 
a venerable volume of the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” which took it from an engraving of the 
house on a tradesman’s bill-head. It was situ- 
ated on part of the present site in Leadenhall- 
street. According to Mr. Timbs, here originally 
stood the mansion of Alderman Kirton, built 
in the time of Edward VI. It was rebuilt. on 


the accession of Queen Elizabeth, enlarged by |_ 








its next possessor, Sir William Craven, Lord 
Mayor, in 1610, and leased in 1701 to the 
company. 

A pleasant writer on Old Londen some time 
since surprised the public by stating that there 
was not a street in the City in wh: ch, either in 
one part or the other, the wayfarer might not 
see a tree. At first thought of the veneral dingi- 
ness, the truth of this assertion seems unlikely : 
if, however, the wanderer in the busy streets has 
time to look about, he will find, although many 
trees have withered away and been removed 
since the observation was made, that it is) 
Look in Holborn: in St. 
Andrew’s churchyard and the Old Bailey. 
There are some very fair trees in Chancery-lane, 
| on the east side, towards the quaint-looking inn 
in Fetter-lane ; behind the old gate 
| of Bernard’s-inn ; and in some other parts. In 
Shoe-lane glance towards the burial-ground, 
which is now closed for burial purposes, and 
down some other openings ; trees are to be seen 
which lock as fresh as may be reasonably ex- 
pected in such a smoky atmosphere. In Fleet- 
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street you catch a sight of the trees around St. 
Bride’s church. In ‘Farringdon-street the foli- 
age roams over the walls tow: ards the Stationers’- 
hall. In New Bridge-street you have another 
view of the St. Bride’s trees: in the other 
roads running hence westward trees are also 
to be seen: the same is to be said of Ludgate- 
hill. In St. Andrew’s-hill, Upper Thames- 
street, and other streets in this direction, there 
are some very luxuriant trees branching over the 
roadway. Even in Great Knight Ry der-street 
you get a peep through the gateway of Doctors’ 
Commons of pleasant green foliage. This 


istreet, by the way, is worth examination, as 


a characteristic example of an Old London 
street. In Godliman-street, in Bennet’s-hill, 
in the Roman roadway, Ww atling-street, the 
dingy brickwork is pleasantly enlivened by 
City trees. On the south side of St. Paul's 
some young trees have been planted, and seem 
to be thriving : on the north-east part of the 
churchyard the trees have grown wonderfully 
during ‘the last few years, and look well against 
Wren’s grey building. Who would expect to 
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The Old East India House. 
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find any growing in Paternoster-row, dedicated 
to leaves of another sort ; strange to say, such 


is however the case. There is a very capital 
cluinp of trees near the Post-office, to be seen 
fro Aldersgate-street, and from other direc- 
tions. Then there is the well-known tree at 


the comer of Lime-street, Cheapside, on which 
some rooks built their nests net long ago. In 
Ne wWgate-street there are the Christ's Hos- 
pital trees, which are also seen from Little 
Britain and some of the streets clese by. In| 
most of the City craveyards great improve- 
ments have been made, and the shrubs and 
ilowers seem to flourish better than might be 
hoped. It should cause still greater exertions 
to be made in this way, and induce care of the | 
trees which still remain ; for the sight of green 
boughs, and the sound of the rustling of leaves | 
in the heart of this great metropolis, are almost 
us pleasant to the senses as water-wells in 
the desert. 

It is very desirable to keep Lendon from 
becoming all new: and fortunately English 
tendencies help to preserve suggestors of the 
past. Memorials of the old practices, even, 
linger to a greater extent than is obvious to 
the mass. Notice, for example, the tradesmen’s 
Signs, which were so striking and inconvenient 
a feature in Old London. As the traffic in- 
creased, such projections became more and 
more a nuisance, and enactments enforced their 
removal. Nevertheless, the custom lingers. 
The fishing-tackle maker still puts forth his 
golden trout ; the optician his colossal specta- 
cles, or anaval officer takes an observation with 
a quadrant at the optician’s ; the pawnbroker 
still exhibits the cognizance of the merchants 
of Lombardy ; and although the sturdy and 
once well-known Highlander of the tobacco- 
nist, with snuff-box in hand, is becoming very 
searce, there are still a few specimens left : 
some of them were well carved and painted by 
artists of the same school as those who exe- 
cuted the figures of Gog and Magog in Guild- 








| 


hall. The barber still obtrudes his variegated 
pole ; the grocer the tin canister and Chinese 
figures. There are also the black dolls, large 


bones, and other devices of the rag merchants ; 
as well as examples of the suspended golden 
fleece of the woollendraper, the corn-sheaf of 
the baker, the gilt hand of the glover, the 
goldbeater’s arm, the golden boot, the harle- 
quin of the oil and colour shop, and the iron- 
pot, gridiron, and dustpan of the ironmonger. 
‘These evanescent reminders of the past are 
yiostly met with in bustling neighbourhoods, 
close to large populations of the poorer classes, 
such as Tottenham-court-road, the City-road, 
ail elsewhere. Jn the City-rcal a baker's 
shop is surmounted by a coloured figure with 
a sheaf of corn on her head and gleanings 
under one arm ; at the sides are corn sheafs. 
It is well for the Present to know of the Past 
for the sake of the Future: in this respect 
, mie thing may be gained even from Wooden 
ondon. 
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JHE BRITISH ARCH.EOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION IN BERKSHIRE, 

Tne British Archwological Association opened 
its sixteenth annual congress in the Mansion- 
house, Newbury, on Monday last, with particular 
success. The Earl of Carnarvon presided ; and 
there were probably 300 persons present, including 
a lurge number of ladies, and the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Archdeacon Kandall, 
Mr. W. W. Beach, M.P.; Mr. W. S. Portal, Mr. 
H. R. Eyre, Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, F_R.S.; Mr. W. 
Mount, Mr. N. Gould, F.S.A.; Mr. EB. B. Bunny, 
Alderman Gray, Dr. Palmer, Mr. Planché, Mr. 
James Heywood, F.R.S.; Major Moore, F.R.S. ; 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. C. E. Davis, Mr. Vere Irving, 
Mr. G. R. Wright, Mr. Edward Roberts, Mr. 
Bolly, F.RS.; &e. 

‘Ihe chairman delivered a very admirable ad- 
drcss, in the course of which he said he thought he 
should best fulfil the duty devolving upon him by 
calling their attention, in the first place, to the 
causes which had brought them together that day ; | 
fecondly, to the particular sphere of the labours | 
of the week before them; and, lastly, to the | 
character and object of their proceedings. In his | 
opinion, nowhere in England could this meeting 
have been called together with greater advantage 
than in Newbury. It occupied as it were a! 

central position, standing upon the borders of | 


| Antiquary.” 
‘was valuable in itself; it was valuable, also, for 


two counties—Hampshire and Berkshire—both 
of them very rich in historie associations, 
both of them counties whose historic associa- 
tions have never been. properly worked out. 
The longer their task was delayed, the greater 
and more formidable would grow the difficulty 
which surrounded it. Year by year our local 
traditions and legends, which after all showed 
the real spirit, feelings, affections, and faith of 
our forefathers, were slowly dying out, and a 
great portion of them had already perished. It 
would be their task that week to arrest, as far as 
they could, that decay, and give fixity and the 
light of record to these legends and traditions. 
It was very difficult to preserve them in the pre- 


/sent age, when the very circumstances which 


contributed to the inerease of education and. the 
augmentation of the material comforts of the 
working classes were laying, as it were, the axe at 
the very root of those legends; just as the early 
converts from heathenism destroyed all the orna- 
ments, bronzes, statues, and shrines which breathed 


}of the ancient classical art, and as in the present 


day the certificated schoolmasters and pupil 
teachers ill appreciated any legend or tradition, 
or superstition, as they called it, which had not 
received the official imprimatur of the Committee 
of Privy Council. But if there was an inevitable 
tendency to these local legends passing away, on 
the other hand, there never was a time wien the 
substantial monuments and ruins of the past were 
more strictly observed or more justly cared for 
than at present. The reason was, that every 


meeting like this both created and deepened that 


feeling, and that a knowledge of, and a taste for, 


‘archeological studies had now been diffused 
‘amongst the great body of the community. There 


was a strong feeling of conservatism—using the 
word in its widest and truest sense—which taught 
them to respect and reverence the past, the 
different ruins and’ relics of which were bound up 
as firmly with our history as the ivy clinging to 
some mouldering wall. His lordship, after giving 
an erudite sketch of the antiquities and history 
of Berkshire, together with an account of the 
remarkablecharacters it had produced, next treated 
of archwology, which, he said, was not a curious 
dilettanteism, which saw an especial virtue in 
the accumulation of minute and meaningless 
oddities, but rather that study which pre- 
served the golden thread of romance and 
poetry in a practical age. It was that study 
which preserved us our border  minstrelsy, 
which inspired that delightful book, “Southey’s 
Doctor,’ and which culminated in the master- 
piece of all Sir Walter Seott’s works—* The 
It was not merely that archwology 


the thousand ideas and suggestions it awakened 
in the mind with regard to the people, the events, 
the habits, and the customs of far distant ages. 
Nor was archeology only suggestive; it was a 
commentary on history, the handmaid of history, 
and just as a knowledge of common things should 
precede the study of abstruse subjects ; and great 
and learned historians would often avoid error, 
and arrive at juster results, if they made greater 
allowance for local details as to character and 
climate. But he even still would put in a higher 


claim for archwology—it was an integral part of 
| history ; in fact, history itself. 


Lord Carnarvon’s address, which was a very 
remarkable one, and is only hinted at in this out- 


line, lasted an hour and a quarter, and was loudly 


cheered. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the earl for his address, observed that 
it came with peculiar gracefulness from Lord 
Carnarvon, the inheritor of a name than which no 
name was brighter in English annals. For on 
what part of that old English history on which 
they had been dwelling in thought could they look 
back and not see the name of Herbert shining 
every where,—in literature, in politics, in war, and 
all those noble and dignified acquirements which 
belonged to the old English gentleman? He be- 
lieved it was no little boon that a person in Lord 
Carnarvon’s position conferred upon society when 


jhe addicted himself to these pursuits, and came 


forward to show the good which was to come from 
its study. The measure of good to proceed from 
the study of archwology was great. It was, in 
point of fact, man study—that which man should 
study — namely, man himself. When a good 
archeologist or a good antiquary studied these 
things, what was it for? It was not for the 
things themselves, but to obtain from them re- 
sults that should be useful to future generations. 
It was a linking together of the present with the 
past time, and deducing from its history and pe- 
culiar features connected with it that which was 


calculated to afford instruction to those who came 
after. The bishop then proceeded, with an eloquent 
earnestness that was somewhat startling, to point 
out that, in going back to learn, for example, what 
our forefathers with their good hearts had done 
with their branch of yew, it was not the desire of 
antiquaries to go back to such a weapon, but by 
the knowledge thus gained our own hands and 
hearts were strengthened to defend! ows homes, 
should bad times chance to come, with those 
improved arms and means science had given us. 
Aud, i’ faith, the stalwart bishop looked when he 
said it as if he would willingly have led a forlorn 
hope, whether with bow or rifle. 

The meeting then broke up, and visits were 
paid to Newbury Church, the Almshouses, the 
Museum, which has been: increased for the occa- 
sion by many contributions, and otherplaces. At 
the church Mr. C. E. Davis pointed out such mat: 
ters of interest as it contains. It is a specimen of 
late Perpendicular, very Homogeneous and regu- 
lar, but without a story. Some bull’s-eye lights, 
introduced at the east end, materially interfere 
with its appearance; and a fine tower-arch is 
shut out by an organ and gallery. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Heywood, F.R.S, 
| presided, and Mr. Pettigrew read an elaborate 
| paper on the antiquities of Berkshire, giving a 
sketch of the various places to be visited by the 
| members during the week. 
| A paper by Mr. James O. Halliwell was then 
lread, on the Elizabethan romance of “Jack of 

Newbury,” the remains of whose residence in the 
| town now form a part of the commercial Hotel, 
called Jack of Newbury. The writer said :— 

“Warwick is not more popularly associated 
with the adventures of the celebrated knight, 
Sir Gay, nor Southampton with those of the 
equally renowned Sir Bevis, than is Newbury with 
the name of the prosperous clothier, John Winch- 
comb, who for nearly three centuries, if not for a 
longer period, has been distinguished by the 
familiar appellation of Jack of Newbury. There 
is, however, this distinction peculiar to the history 
of the last-named personage, that, whereas even 
the names of Guy and Bevis are fictitious, the 
popular novel of Jack of Newbury concerns not 
merely a real individual, but describescireumstances 
founded partially on well-ascertained facts, and 
partially on details derived from traditional 
sources. Jack’s real name was John Winchcomb, 
alias Smalwoode, an eminent clothier of Newbury 
during the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
He realized a large fortune, and, amongst other 
benefactions to Newbury, is said to have built the 
church vestry. In his will, dated in January, 
| 1519, the year in which he died, he is deseribed 
‘as ‘John Smalwoode the elder, alias John 
| Wynchcombe, of the parisshe of Seynt Nicholas, 
‘in Newbery. He gives ‘to the parisshe churche 

of Newbery, towards the buylding and edifying of 
‘the same 40J. besides donations to the various 
‘altars. He directs that he should be buried 
‘in our Lady Chauneell, within the parisshe 
‘churche of Newbury aforesaide by Alice my wif, 
and a stone to be leyde upon us boothe,’ His wife 
Alice had been long dead at the date of this will, 
as he had again married, and left a widow named 
Joan, who is mentioned, and liberally provided 
for. There are also legacies to numerous indi- 
| viduals, and to every one of his servants. Amongst 
the former may be mentioned 40s. to Sir John 
Waite, parson of Newbury, ‘for the recompens 
of my tithes necligently forgotten ;’ the ‘Sir’ it 
| is hardly necessary to observe, not being the title 
of knighthood, but the ordinary Anglicised one 
from Deminus, the scholastic denomination of 
clergymen, as we have the parson Evans termed 
Sir Hugh Evans, in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
| The will was proved on the 24th of March, 1519, 
‘by the testator’s son John, who was residuary 
legatee. 
| “John Winchcomb died within a few weeks 
| after the date of this will, as appears from a brass 
| effigy in Newbury Church, bearing the following 
| inseription :—‘ Off your charitie pray for the soule 
of John Smalwode, alias Wynchcom and Alys hys 
Wyfe: John dyed the XV. day of Feb. a-p. 1519.’ 
| This memorial, as is noted by Mr. Pettigrew, must 
| be distinguished from a stone monument of a man 
| in armour, withthree wives, six sons,and five daugh- 
| ters, which is sometimes vulgarly stated to represent 
Jack and his children, but which really belongs to 
another family. Winchomb died at an advanced 
age, six years after the battle of Flodden; so that 
the tradition that he was present at that cele- 
brated contest is probably an error, though it is 
very possible that he may have furnished a com- 
pany for the service of his country. There is 
also a tradition that he entertained Henry. VIII. 
and Queen Catherine at Newbury. The site of 
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his house is believed to have been partly the 
ground upon which the inn bearing his name now 
stands, and it is said that his workshops extended 
to the Marsh. Certain it is that ancient carvings, 
some of which undoubtedly belonged to the 
Winchcomb family in the sixteenth century, were 
discovered some years ago in pulling down old 
buildings in that locality. Jack’s family attained 
to some social distinction, for his eldest son, John, 
attained a grant of arms, and one of his descend- 
ants was the owner of Donnington Castle. A 
portrait of this son, taken in 1550 when he was 
in the sixty-first year of his age, is, I am told, still 
preserved at Newbury. Supposing, therefore, 
that Jack himself married very early in life, this 
fact of the son’s age in the year 1550, would 
incline us to place the father’s birth in 1470 at 
the very latest; but he probably first saw the 
light some years before the date last mentioned. 
Some of the principal facts in the life of Winch- 
comb were unquestionably in traditional circula- 


tion at Newbury at the close of the sixteenth | 


century, for when that prolific pamphleteer and 
novelist, Thomas Delony, made him the subject 


of a romance, the leading circumstances of his | 
. | 
Delony’s | 


history were faithfully adhered to. 
novel of ‘ Jack of Newbury’ was licensed to T. 
Myllington, on March 7th, 1596, and it was un- 
doubtedly published soon after that period, but no 


copy of so early a date is now known to exist, the 


earliest one I have met with being the ninth 


edition, published by Cuthbert Wright, in 1633.” | 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley expressed an opinion 
that Jack of Newbury was not a Berkshire man, 
but an apprentice named John Smalwoode, of 
Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, who had bronght 
from that place to Newbury the woollen trade; 


and that Winchcombe was not his surname, being | 


only attached to Smalwocde to show the place 
whence he had come, and to distinguish him, 
probably, from others bearing the same name. 
He also expressed a doubt as to Jack of Newbury 
having been actually present at Flodden Field 
with his 100 bowmen. ‘The rev. gentleman, how- 
ever, gave to Delony’s works the merit of present- 
ing, with all their absurdities, as complete and 
accurate a picture of our forefathers as we pos- 
sessed. 

On Tuesday, an excursion was made to the 
“first battle” field at Newbury, the mounds in 
Craven Park, and to Avington Church, a fine Early 
Norman building. 
fast at Mr. Eyre’s; Donnington Castle, and a 
little bad weather, sufficed to oceupy the day. In 
the evening Lord Carnarvon presided, and Mr. 
Thomas Wright read a paper, which led to some 


discussion, .*On the Legendary History of Way- | 
land Smith,” of whom it is said some relics remain | 
This was followed by a paper by | 


in the country. 
Mr. Pettigrew, “On the Death of Amy Robsart, 
at Cumnor Hall, near Abingdon,” the object of 


which was to slow that Ashmole’s narrative of | 
the‘event, on which Sir Walter Scott grounded | 


the catastrophe in “ Kenilworth,” was incon- 


sistent with the facts, and that her husband, Sir | 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was entirely 
guiltless of her murder. 

Mr. Blundell said, the paper had not in the 
least shaken his opinion that Leicester was guilty 
of the crime which had been attributed to him by 
Ashmole and Sir Walter Scott. He thought that 


his letters to Thomas Blount were what lawyers | 


” 


knew as “showable documents, 
nately, they proved too much. 


but, unfortu- 


Mr. Wright concurred entirely in the opinion | 


expressed by Mr. Pettigrew. 


Mr. Planché observed that the letters might | 
be viewed as the productions of a man who, | 
though not guilty of the murder, had desired her | 
not to live, and had his conscience smitten when | 
the news of her melancholy death arrived. He | 


thought, however, that every part of the story 


respecting her murder had been clearly disproved. 





PROGRESS OF THE METROPOLITAN MAIN: | 


DRAINAGE WORKS. 
THE NORTHERN HIGH-LEVEL SEWER, 
Tue strike in the building trades interrupted 


the bricklayers’ work on the main line of the | 


Northern High-Level Sewer, defers commence- 


ment of the Southern High-Level sewerage, and | 
left the works at Old Ford, in what seems to be | 


a critical state—having regard to the approach 
of winter, and recollection of the floods which 
have been witnessed repeatedly in the valley of 
the Lea. 
at Old Ford, is at present kept under by steam- 
pumping machinery ; but in case of flood, it would 
be scarcely possible in the present state of the 
works, to prevent the filling up of the excavation 


Wickham Church; a break- | 


The influx of water from land-springs | 





which there is eastward of the North-London 
Railway, extending up to the coffer-dam at the 
Lea ; and which, including the length of sewer, 
or sewers so far as these are completed in brick- 
work, would measure upwards of 1,100 feet by, 
we should judge, in most places, 40 feet in width 
and depth. Close to this excavation, the stream 
of the Hackney brook diverted from its old place 
of outfall, which was southward, runs parallel 
with the excavation for a short distance to the 
Lea. The brook has been turned to account for 
the access of barges loaded with the materials for 
the sewer. Active progress, however, is being 
made with the more bulky part of the permanent 
work, to fill in the excavation, namely, the con- 
crete, which is in some places as much as 12 feet 
| thick, on which brickwork will be commenced. 
Less than half the distance from point to 
point we have spoken of, has been completed ; 
and this comprises considerably less than half the 
quantity of brickwork which will be required 
throughout the distance from point te point. West- 
ward of the railway, the large excavation has been 
made for the parallel overflow-chambers and pen- 
stock-chambers, and other contrivances for the 
escape of the storm-waters into the Lea, and for 
the junction with one another, of the High-Level 
and Middle-Level sewers. The peculiar arrange- 
ment of plan and construction, for this object, was 
mentioned in a previous account,* and it may be 
necessary further to describe or elucidate it. The 
whole length of ground comprised by the storm- 
outlet channels, the 1,190 feet lineal of outfull- 
sewers so far as at present contracted for and in 
progress, and the chambers and contrivances ad- 





| verted to, is slightly over a quarter of a mile; of 


| which length, 220, or 230 feet, are to the west- 
ward of the railway. From the lim:t of the latter 
number of feet, the main High-Level sewer con- 
tinues as a single channel. It is 9 feet 6 inches 
by 12 feet at the commencement ; and, diminished 
lin sectional area, it will, when completed, extend 
for 7 miles 1,230 feet, to the existing sewer at 
ithe point of junction of Lismore-road and South- 
}ampton-road, west of the Hampstead Junction 
Railway and Kentish Town. Of that portion of 
|the works, there has been completed, since the 
| commencement of operations on the 31st January 
last, a length of the sewer, extending across 
| Victoria Park and Hackney Common, to Wells- 
street, Hackney, or about one mile and a quarter 
from the point of the outfall into the Lea 

The whole course of the sewer 
through the London clay, except close to the out- 
fall; but during the progress of the works 
hitherto, sufficient gravel and sand seem to have 
been obtained from the cuttings, materially to 
affect, in a favourable manner, the cost to the con- 
tractor. The line of the sewer passes under Sir 


George Duckett’s Canal, just above the lock near | 


the rope-walk, making use, with slight alterations, 
of a length of 160 feet of sewer which had been 
constructed some time back, under the canal, in 
'anticipation of the present works. We proceed 
to note down what we have observed at Old 
Ford, and to give particulars of the arrange- 
ments, which may facilitate comprehension of the 
nature and object of the works with those who 
visit them. An account of the whole scheme of 
metropolitan main drainage, north and south of 
the Thames, will be found in our first number of 
the present year.+ 

It will be recollected, that whilst separate 


fall sewers for the northern High-Level and 
Middle-Level drainage, though built as one piece 
of construction, extending across the Lea, and 
separate storm-outlet channels into the Lea at 
a lower level,—whilst, in fact, there are four 
channels s o far as the Lea, built chiefly as the 
same work of construction, or two above and 
'two below,—the two sewers are so connected by 
openings in the party-wall at the penstock cham- 
|bers and elsewhere, that one can be relieved by 
ithe channel of the other. The High-Level 
| Sewer conveying chiefly surface water and land- 
| drainage, and the Middle-Level, chiefly sewage 
| proper, larger means of escape for the contents 
| of one, and greater dilution for those of the other, 


jthan by keeping the channels separate. Con- 
trivance of an elaborate and extended nature is 
resorted to with the object of ensuring the success 
of the work in this point of view, and under all 
contingencies of storm-waters. The reader only 
| has to consider that each sewer, whether High- 
Level, or Middle-Level, considered separately, is 
| provided with a dip and storm-ontlet at a lower 
ilevel, the outlet to be made available by raising 


itself will be | 


channels will be provided, running parallel, as out- | 


will be afforded by means of the communication, | 


a penstock,—or otherwise, on rise of the water in 
the overflow chamber, and its falling over the 
veirs or sides of the trough-constructed channels 
(which are to be formed in that chamber) into these 
just-mentioned lowerstorm-outlet channels. Thein- 
tercommunication and the lateral sewers and chan- 
nels are arranged, as we have said, with the object 
of providing against all contingencies of storm- 
| waters in the sewerage system, and rise of the 
| water in the Lea, or to whatever other circum- 
stances of the available outfall; but the provision 
for the storm-waters is, in one respect, the oppo- 
| site of that which we described as to be adopted 
|at Deptford in the case of the southern sewage : 
for, whilst on the north side, the sewage is in- 
tended, under ordinary circumstances, to pass on 
the upper level, that is to say by aqueduct across 
the Lea, and thence to Barking, and in emergen- 
cies the escape is to be by outfalls as described, to 
be made available by raising the penstocks; on 
the sonth side, the sewage ordinarily will flow by 
the lower channels (to be extended to Halfway 
Reach); and the upper channels with outfalls in 
Deptford Creek, will convey the storm-waters 
when these have accumulated so much as to render 
it desirable to open the penstocks to be provided 
in those outlets. There is considerable difference 
'as regards the form and working of the penstocks, 
between the northern and the southern system of 
sewerage: in the former case, the penstocks are 
intended merely to be made to slide with the help 
| of counterbalance-weights ; in the latter case, the 
penstocks of the upper channels are constructed in 
two parts in height, so that a body of water might 
ibe pent up in the lower part of the storm- 
water outfall if necessary, a contrivance being 
| provided in the penstock for keeping such portion 
closed, say whether it be against the sewage, or 
the influx of the tide. The difference of circum- 
'stances between the southern sewerage, and the 
system for the north of the Thames, should not 
be forgotten: on the north side, the only pump- 
ing will be at Abbey Mills, to get the low-level 
sewage to the level of the outfall line of three 
parallel sewers; in the other case, the out all 
sewer having to be formed at a much lower level, 
the whole of the sewage will have to be pumped at 
Halfway Reach, in addition to the pumping re- 
quired to get the sewage of the Low-level and the 
Bermondsey Branch into the outfall extension of 
that high-level sewerage, the scheme of which we 
very recently described.* 
Some slight alteration has been made in the 
plan of the river-wall, and outfall, at the Lea, 
| since the date of the specification, chiefly by ex- 
tending the wall for a greater length along the 
| river than the originally proposed 56 feet, north 
|to south, and by projecting it farther into the 
| river,—the concrete and paving in advance of the 
| wall, as we understand, being now intended to oc- 
|cupy a breadth of 6 feet instead of 30 feet. The 
'coffer-dam at present formed, does not yet take 
in the whole of the space, on account of the 
necessity for keeping open the Hackney Brook ; 
but it appears to include the space for the abut- 
ment of the bridge or aqueduct. The piles and 
other timbers of the dam are arranged somewhat 
| less expensively than usual in this description of 
work: there is no sheet-piling; but after the 
main piles were driven, inside and outside, at the 
angles of the polygonal-formed plan of the 
future space of the clay and timber construction 
| of the dam, smaller guide-piles were driven, and 
deals were placed edgewise and horizontally, to 
form the cavity for the clay-filling. This, besides 
being less expensive in the first instance, will 
cause reduction of expense of sawing, on removal 
of the dam. The piles of the “permanent dam,” 
at the river bed, to protect the paving, appear to 
| be as first specified. 
| Before depositing the concrete, a 12-inch iron 
| pipe is laid at the bottom of the excavation to re- 
iceive water which drains into the works. The 
water is pumped into the Hackney Brook. 
Gwynne’s centrifugal pump was one of those em- 
ployed at the time of our visit. The pump, by 
the same inventor, in 1851, was reported as 
jeapable of discharging 280 or 290 gallons per 
| minute. 

Commencing from the Lea, the storm-or'!let 
channels will start upwards from a somewhat 
different pcesition on plan to that of the line of che 
outfall sewers; but the two lines converge to 
the same point, about 200 feet from the Lea. 
Thence the four channels will form absolutely one 
construction of brickwork for about 1,070 feet, or 
to a point west of the railway. The lower, or 
storm-outfall channels will be continued 150 feet 
farther; whilst the corresponding distance in the 





| 








| ® See page 789 in last volume. + Vide page 2. 





* See page 390, anfe. 
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upper floor (as it may be called) will be occupied 
by a bell-mouth and weir, the overtlow-chambers, 
and the penstock chambers, and junction of the 
Middle Level sewer. The Wick-lane Branch, for 
the sewerage of Hackney Wick and parts west- 
ward thereof, a length of 1 mile 2,520 feet, part 
of the present contract, but belonging rather to 
the Low-Level drainage, since it will eventually be 
continued and connected with that drainage, was 





commenced only within the last week. The outfall | 


of this branch will be temporarily into the storm- | 
water channel of the Northern High-Level | 
sewerage, with future opportunity of discharge by 
the same course, a small penstock being provided 
at the junction. 

The separation between the outfalls and 
channels, or sewers upper and lower, is merely 
the arch and invert, except in the case of 
the trough-channels of the overflow-chambers, 
where there are landings, double and breaking 
joint. The walls of these troughs, as we have 
called them, are to be strutted from those of 
the chamber and from the external counter-forts 
by iron castings. There is a difference as to the 
clear height of the storm outlet-channels, between 
one end and the other, caused by the provision of the 
“tumbling-bay,” or fall of steps in the middle of 
the distance. The entire height of the construc- 
tioa is considerably above the level of the ground; 
and the brickwork will, therefore, be contained in 
an embankment differing but little from that of 
the railway. It was originally intended to carry | 
the sewer under the railway, supporting the rails | 
during the traffic; but we believe this hazardous | 
proposal has been abandoned, and that each line | 
of rails will be diverted till the arch which will 
form the crown of the sewer has been turned, | 
and till the new support to the rails by brick- | 
work and girders has been completed. 

The ground at present opened near the Lea isa 
dirty black gravel, above the London clay : it was 
intersected by the brook, as already mentioned, 
and by one or more ditches or pieces of water 
These have been for some 
years past ina very bad condition, as most of our 
readers are aware. 








CONDITION OF LONDON, 

THERE are certain times in the summer months 
when the need of sanitary precautions in so vast 
a city as this is most fully felt. One of these | 
days occurred lately. From early morning, in | 
the northern suburb of London, the sky was! 
of a leaden deadly hue, Towards the more | 
dense part of the town the haze was thicker. No} 
sunshine made its way through this blighting | 
mist, yet the heat was oppressive; the leaves of | 
trees did not move; the smoke from chimneys 
rose lazily, almost perpendicularly from its source : 
when it had reached a considerable height it in- 
clined very slowly from the east: birds and 
animals seemed still, and even in the mest bust- | 
ling thoroughfares the crowds seemed oppressed | 
with care. 

Although the duty is unpleasant, it is on such 
days as this, when the atmosphere is in a state of 
congestion, that the health officers and sanitary 
inspectors should carefully explore their districts. 
They will, in poor neighbourhoods, be able to | 
arrive at some idea of the thickness of the popula- | 
tion by the multitude of children who are lying, 
lounging, or sleeping on door-steps, and in front, | 
almost blocking up the pavement. The interiors | 
of these refuges on such a day are intolerable: | 


over all the places a poisonous smell hovers: in | 











one place it is increased by the gases from a gully- 


hole: in some parts the smell of unwholesome 
cooking is sickening ; and around the shops of the | 
cheap bakers the air is almost as unpleasant. | 
At the entrances of the narrow courts, existing 
in too many places, you may detect that peculiar | 
fever scent which positively speaks of sickness and | 
death. 
The cow-yards and stables make themselves | 
known afar. In these places men are busily wash- 


ing with floods of water; but pits of refuse re- | 
main which render this process of little avail. | 


On such days, the miasma from undrained places 
is intolerable. Now is the time to test the ven- 
tilation of hospitals and schools, and when the 
greatest attention to cleanliness should be paid by 
all, Any neglect of this is, in such a condition of 
the atmosphere, clearly perceptible. On the even- 
ing of the day named, we had occasion to call at 
some of the houses in the back streets east of Judd- 
street, in the New-road, and at others in Chapel- 
place, Brompton. To a stranger, they were unbear- 
able. It is dismal to see the crowds of pale-faced, 
dwarfed, and rickety children in such places. 
Women, miserable-looking, wander about the 


| ficial results. 


first-named neighbourhood, seemingly without 
object, and those who have good opportunities of 
judging say that drunkenness amongst the women 
in such districts is too common, to which often 
their circumstances have led. The excesses of the 
lower classes of our population are deeply to be 
deplored, preached against, and checked; but 
before judging too harshly, condemners should 
visit sowe of the homes, and remember that grapes 
are not gathered from thistles. 

The Metropolitan Association of Medical 
Officers of Health will, doubtless, produce bene- 


high attainments, and most zealous in their wish 
to arrive at facts, and to promote the general 
good: the frequent meeting together of a body of 


men who have the opportunity for extensive | 


observation, for the purpose of comparing notes, 
and of making inquiry or answering questions, 
will be sure to lead to advantage, not only in the 
metropolis, but throughout the country. In a 
circular issued by this association, it is stated 
that, “by the same means the causes of chronic 
ill health in families have, in numerous instances, 
been detected and removed; conditions, injurious 
to health, which from want of knowledge, would 
never have been complained of, have been ascer- 
tained and diminished; and, in numerous instances 
where overcrowding existed, the tenant has been 
compelled to register his house as a common 
lodging-house, thereby assuring to the lodgers all 
the sanitary provisions of the Act for the better 
regulation of Common Lodging-houses.” The 
association further state, that, in those dis- 
tricts in which a house-to-house visitation has 
been adopted, the inspector has, with but few ex- 


ceptions, been hailed as a benefactor, both by the | 


rich and the poor. By the regular visit of the 


inspector, the periodical clearsing and _ lime- } 


whiting of dwelling-rooms and passages may be 
secured ; the state of drains, the ventilation of 
rooms, the condition of cisterns and water-butts, 
the construction of privies, water-closets, and dust- 


bins, may be attended to; and by the experience | 
which an intelligent officer soon acquires, he is | 


able to suggest the best remedies for existing 
evils. It is only by constant watching, and re- 


moving the causes of disease, that we can expect | 
| to prevent an increase of mortality in the rapidly 


increasing population of London. 

Experience has shown us that a regular systeim 
of house-to-house visitation throughout the metro- 
polis, would be the means of yearly saving some 
hundreds of lives. In some instances, as the re- 
port truly says, the people are ignorant of the evils 


which surround them; and in others, people are | 
| so situated, that it is inconvenient to make formal 
complaint : in many cases people do not like to be | 


interfering ; and, rather than do so, suffer their 
children to die. An independent oflicer of health 
would discover the state of things, and do what 
would be necessary. 

The reports of the district officers of health, in 


a collected form, will be valuable for reference, if 


they are preserved so that access can be had to 
the whole at once. On inquiry at the British 
Museum, we could only find a few of these in the 


shape of printed pamphlets, under the name of 


each author. On making further inquiry else- 
where, we found that some of these reports have 
not been printed, and could only be seen by special 
application. We suggest that it is a matter of im- 
portance that copies of all such reports should be 
placed in some accessible quarter, such as the 
British Museum, where they could be consulted by 
those who are investigating the conditions that 
govern the public health. 

The Registrar-General, in his weekly report of 
the health of the metropolis, shows in a clear and 
rather startling manner the extent of the waste of 
human life within his district, through the want 
of proper sanitary arrangements. He says, “ that 
1,111 persons died within the week ending 
Saturday, September 10, that is, rather more than 
158 daily. About fifty persons are destroyed 
every twenty-four hours in London by sanitary 
defects.” At this rate we have 18,250 preventible 
deaths accruing in the metropolis in the year. 
This is more than half the number of the available 
army at the present time in Great Britain. In 
ten years these lives wasted in the metropolis 
alone would amount to 182,500! Very nearly as 
many as formed the entire population of London 
in the reign of James II. 





Tue New Capitat, Canapa.—Sixteen archi- 
tects have sent in designs for the public buildings 
at Ottawa, consisting of the Parliamentary build- 
ings, the public offices, and viceregal residence. 
By the lst of October the contractors will, most 





likely, be at work. 


These gentlemen are mostly of | 


INTENDED HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AT 
BROMPTON AND KENSINGTON-GORE, 


WE have already shown by an engraving how 
the ground will be laid out in terraces for the 
garden of the Horticultural Society: a model of 
the arrangement has just been placed in the 
Museum, at the north end. As we stated, the 
whole garden will be surrounded by Italian arcades, 
each of the three levels having arcades of a different 
|character. The upper or north arcade, where the 
boundary is semicircular in form, will be a modi- 
| fication of the arcades of the Villa Albani at Rome. 
The central arcade will be almost wholly of Mila- 
|nese brickwork, interspersed with terra cotta, 
majolica, &c.; whilst the design for the south 
|arcade has been adapted from the cloisters of 
| St. John Lateran at Rome. None of these arcades 
| will be less than 20 feet wide and 25 feet high. 
According to the Sheffield papers, Mr. Godfrey 
Sykes, the late second master of the School of Art 
there, has been appointed to design and superin- 
| tend the decoration of these arcades. 








THE STRIKE. 

Tur Associated Masters opened their shops on 
Monday last, as arranged, to such workmen as were 
willing to declare that they would not “support 
any society which, directly or indirectly, inter- 
feres with the arrangements of this or any other 
establishment, or the hours or terms of labour.” 
Mr. Lucas, Mr. Myers, and some others, during 
the day, severally addressed the men, who were 
gathered in considerable numbers about their 
| establishments, explaining the intention of the 
| document, and showing in what way they had 
been driven to require it. It was shown, as has 
‘been stated over and over again, that employers 
have not been masters in their own shops; that 
' they could not employ what foreman they pleased, 
and that many workmen were forced by the tyran- 
nous conduct of the Union either to give up their 
employment or to join the Society. Further, that 
it was found impossible to conduct business on such 
a footing, and that there was no alternative but 
‘calling upon the men for such a declaration as 
' that which was proposed. 

At Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co.’s a considerable 
number of men have gone in, but the other 
employers have as yet received but compara- 
tively few accessions. They have recommenced, 
however, at many of their jobs with a lessened 
staff, and expect gradually to fill their shops. 
It will be seen from the relation we give below, 
that the men, wherever assembled together, express 
their determination never to make the required 
declaration. Indeed, in the case of many of them, 
it can scarcely be expected that they will, looking 
| at the matter in a merely business point of view. 

They have subscribed for years, possibly, to 
societies (whose proceedings bring them within 
the category banned by the declaration), for the 
jsake of contingent advantages in the event of 
\illness or death, and should they now secede 
/ would, we suppose, lose all or the greater part of 
'the money they have paid: it is in fact requiring 
|a man to drop his policy of assurance after he has 
|paid the premium for years. A revision of the 
| rules of these societies might of course be made 
'to meet the case, but no mode of bringing this 
about has been shown. This same point has been 
| treated more at length by a correspondent in our 
| present number, and should have the serious con- 
| sideration of the masters. For anything we know 
| to the contrary, the Committee of the Association 
| of Masters may already have considered it, but 
no observation on the subject has escaped from 
them. 

We must take the liberty of saying, that we 
cannot compliment this committee on the mode in 
which they have managed the affair. They have 
done their best to strengthen the hands of the men, 
and have succeeded to a considerable extent. 





On Friday, the 9th, the “Conference” convened 
a public meeting in the Surrey Music-hall, which 
was very nuimerously attended, and the following 
resolution was passed :— 


“The executive committee of the Central Association 
of Master Builders having determined to open their esta- 
blishments on Monday next, September 12, with the 
obnoxious document, although it had been condemned by 
all classes of society as both arbitrary and unjust, this 
meeting, consisting of society and non-society men, sup- 
ported as it is by the working classes of the country, 
publicly declares that it cannot, without degrading itself 
and insulting those by whom it is supported, resume 
work in any shops or job where the document is presented, 
and pledges itself not to do so unless it is unconditionally 
withdrawn.” 


The foremen’s proposition, that the request for 
ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work on the part of 
the men, and the declaration required by the 
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masters, should be respectively withdrawn, was 
rejected at once; Mr. Potter saying the declara- 
tion must be withdrawn first, and then they would 
discuss the other question. 

The Conference paid another dividend on Mon- 
day last, at the rate of 3s. 6d. per man, for the 
lock-outs, and to those ordered to strike at 
Messrs. Trollope’s, 12s. skilled, and 8s. unskilled 
artisans. 

Subjoined is an official list of the actual pay- 
ments made by the Conference :— 
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IE 2 sin da aeae be cee eveve 500 .. 87 10 0 
ss ck de cae wk wuleniaihn's OB es 15 8 0 
I ti 00 ocx choca ke dtese 660 .. 11510 0 
IO, Sacra cic kris nwkade 900 .. 15710 @ 
BtOMC-AAWHEFS. .. 02. ccc cceees 74 oe 1219 0 
WoOGKWICR MEN ....cecccecces 208. 36 8 0 
Labourers,—Lodgel..... ae Ae oe 
*” °° 2 no returns. 
- am Su scdueece F 132 .. 2. 3 6 
” ” Grccceccses 278 «.. 49 13 0 
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PP 9 ee ee e 490 .. 85 15 0 
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” ” Disvouds cece SD cc 616 6 
*” ” QD. vecvevcece $25 .. 5617 0 
” 9 | ee B73. ne 42 12 0 
a 11, 12, 13, no returns. 
Total .. 6,976 #1,168 611 


Meetings continue to be held throughout the 
provinces, at which sympathy is expressed for the 
men out of work. At Hertford it was moved by 
Mr. Seales (joiner), seconded by Mr. Crawley 
(tailor), and resolved :— 

**1. That it is the opinion of this meeting that the build- 


ers of London have acted unwisely, tyrannically, and un- | 


justly in locking out their men ; that the document put 
forth by them is most insulting and degrading to the feel- 
ings of every working man, and that its inventors would 


be more fit to rule a slave population than the free-born | 


English artisan.’’ 
It was further resolved :— 
‘2. That we, the working men of Hertford and its 


vicinity, in public meeting assembled, deeply sympa- | 


thizing with our brother operatives in the London build- 
ing trades, and believing in the justice of the struggle in 
which they are engaged in resisting the tyranny attempted 
to be imposed upon them by the master builders of Lon- 
don, do hereby pledge ourselves to afford them all the 
support in our power till they have conducted the same to 
a successful termination.” 


At a large meeting in Glasgow held last week, 
the following resolutions were passed :-— 


1. “That the enormous increase of scientific power, | 


said to be equal to the labour of one thousand million men 
in Great Britain, should, as a means of progressive civili- 
zation, under proper direction, enable the working classes 
to obtain a share of its advantages by a reduction of their 
hours of labour, and increase their means of subsistence ; 
that it is the undoubted legal right of the industrious 
classes, and also their bounden duty, to associate for 
mutual protection, to regulate their hours of labour, and 
to determine their wages from time to time, as circum- 
stances shall arise, to enable them to improve their 
physical, moral, and social conditions.” 

2. ‘* That this meeting, after hearing the statements of 
Messrs. Potter and Grey, the delegates of the London 
building trades, is of opinion that their employers obtained 
ample warning of the workmen’s intention to reduce their 
time of work to nine hours per day, and that, in anticipa- 
tion of such reduction of time, the employers increased 
their prices and estimates to the public without giving 
any benefit to the workmen; thatthe ‘ lock-out’ of about 
20,000 men without any means of subsistence, and many 
of whom were not connected with the builders’ strike, 
was an arbitrary, unjust, and cruel act, to which they 
‘wish to add insult and tyranny by demanding the work- 
men to sign a degrading and debasing document.” 


In Manchester it was resolved,— 

“That this meeting views with regret the conduct of 
the combined master builders in London, throwing every 
man out of employment until he has abandoned every 
trade benefit society, by which agency the operative is 
enabled to command a free and fair market for his labour ; 
and that the London building operatives are entitled to, 
and we hereby pledge them, our warmest sympathy and 
support in resisting the demands of the combined 
employers.’’ 

In supporting this, one of the operatives from 
London said, that of the 25,000 or 30,000 locked 
out in London, not more than 8,000 were now in 
the metropolis, the rest having obtained work or 
were in search of it in the provinces. 

Other meetings have been held in Wolverhamp- 
ton, Portsmouth, Sheffield, and elsewhere. On 
the 13th, the delegates of the United Trades met 
to receive reports, when the Amalgamated Engi- 
neers handed in their contribution of 1,000/. and 
other contributions were announced, to the extent 
of 1317. Mr. Potter said at this meeting, that 
the men had sought to arrive at an amicable 
settlement, and they were waited upon by Mr. 
Travers, a merchant in the City, who offered his 
services as a mediator. Accordingly he (Potter), 
went to a place where he found Mr. Travers, and, 
to his surprise, also Mr. Sidney Smith. Certain 
propositions were drawn up and handed to Mr. 
Sidney Smith to be submitted to the executive 
committee of master builders. Mr. Travers waited 
in town for a week, expecting to be called upon ; 
but at the end of that time he left town, and he 
(the speaker) had since been informed by a mem- 





ber of the executive committee that Mr. Sidney 
Smith had never laid the propositions before the 
master builders’ committee. 


The Non-society Men’s Relief Fund. 

The Anti-strike Committee merged into a new 
society, described as above, at a meeting of 
non-society men, held on Saturday last at the Pre- 
ventive and Reformatory Institution, Euston-road. 
Mr. Ballard said that, henceforward, the object of 
the society would be to establish sick and provi- 
dent clubs for the benefit of non-society men, as 
also reading-rooms, libraries, and houses of call. | 
These institutions it was intended to establish all 
over the metropolis, and he had no doubt but that 
they would be the means of conferring great be- 


would be governed by a committee of gentlemen, 
as also master builders, foremen, and mechanics. 
With regard to the manner in which they should 
act on Monday, he could only speak for himself, 
and he would leave it to them te exercise their 





nefits on the working classes. These institutions | 





|own judgment in the matter. So far as he was 
concerned, however, at six o’clock on Monday | 
morning he intended to go into the establishment | 
| with which he was connected, sign the document, 
jand resume work. As regarded the relief fund, 
| no man would on going to work on Monday forfeit | 
| his right to a share of that fund. The fund was 
raised for the benefit of those who were thrown 
out of work in consequence of the lock out, and 
| who were non-society men who had never taken 
|any part in the nine-hours movement or belonged | 
| to any society ; and among such men it would be | 
divided, as affording them some compensation for | 
the time and money they had lost in consequence 
of the cessation of business. 
Mr. Bowyer, the governor of the institution in 
the school-room of which the meeting was held, 
remarked that he did not wish to refer to the dis- 
pute which unhappily existed between them and 
the master builders, but he wished to do some- 
thing which would benefit the men. He believed 
that he was speaking to what were called non- 
society men, and the want of sick and provident 
| institutions had long been felt by that class, more 
especially as the system of shop clubs having that 
object did not seem to work well. His object, 
therefore, was to establish these clubs for the 
benefit of the men on an independent footing, 
and along with them to have reading-rooms, 
libraries, and houses of call, where the men could 
receive instruction and refreshment, and where 
the masters or their foremen would know where | 
to find them, for the purpose of employing them. 
He had that morning called upon some of his | 
‘friends in the City respecting the matter, and he | 
had met with the best possible reception. Some 
of them had promised him subscriptions of ten | 
pounds, and Mr. P. E. Gurney had promised him 
one of fifty guineas, intimating that were other 
fifty guineas required to carry out so good an 
object he was ready to give it. He hoped, there- 
fore, soon to see such establishments in full opera- 
tion in every district of the metropolis. In the 


| and the committee-room above. 
| On Monday evening the builders’ foremen met 
at their hall in Lyon’s-inn, Strand. Mr. Newall 
| presided, and Mr. Wales attended at the request 
of Mr. Alderman Cubitt (treasurer of the Non- | 
| Society Men’s Relief Fund) to inform the meeting | 
ithat the Anti-Strike Committee, of which Mr. 
| Ballard was the chairman, had formally resigned, 
jand to invite those present to undertake the dis- 
tribution of the fund subscribed for the relief of 
| the non-society men. 

The Chairman suggested that the meeting 
should resolve itself into a committee, and begin | 
operations under the name of the ‘Committee of | 
Management of the Non-Society Men’s Relief | 
Fund.” 

The suggestion being adopted, Mr. Dabbs 
moved,— 

‘* That this committee, consisting of builders’ foremen 
connected with the establishments which have been 
closed, accept with much pleasure the invitation to be- 
come the distributors of the funds so benevolently sub- 
scribed for the relief of non-society men, and pledge 
themselves to discharge the duty so honourably con- 
ferred upon them to the best of their ability, by an honest 
and impartial administration of the same.”’ 

Which was carried unanimously. 

After deliberating on the various. suggestions 
offered, it was resolved,— 

“That the distribution of the Nom-Society Men’s 
Relief Fund be confined to men who have been locked 
out from their employment, but who have returned to 
their work, or are willing to do so (provided employment 
can be given to them) on or before Thursday next; the 
first distribution to take place on the following Saturday 
morning.” 

It was further resolved,— 

“ That the various firms which have been closed be re- 








}is one 
| received less attention than its importance de- 


| siderable interest ? 


quested, through the medium of advertisements, to send a 
report to the secretary of this committee, stating the 
number of men entitled to be recipients of the fund upon 
the terms of the preceding resolution, and agreeably to 
the form stated in the advertisements.”’ 








WAGES AND HOURS OF ARTIZANS IN 
BELGIUM. 

Mr. Epwarp I’Anson writes:—I have made 
inquiries in Brussels as to the rate paid to brick- 
layers and labourers, and find that those brick- 
layers who choose to work from six a.m. to six 
p.m. are paid 2 f. 56 c.; labourers, 2 f. 10 c.: 
those working from seven a.m. to five p.m. are 
paid, respectively, 2 f. and 1 f. 36c. Whena 
bricklayer works from six to six, he is expected 
to lay 700 bricks. 

Bread and meat are, I believe, as dear here as 
in London; lodging cheaper. 

This, in reference to the present strike, is in- 
formation which may be useful to masters and men. 








CAUSES OF CONFLICT. 
Ix the recent discussions upon the strike there 
branch of the subject which has 


serves ; and, | trust, you will allow me, in respect 
of this their greatest grievance, to raise my voice 
on behalf of the body of working men, not in 
justification of all their doings, but in explanation 


| of their difficult and critical position. 


Many persons regard the struggle as between 
builders and societies ; others as between society 
and non-society men; but it is in reality a 
smouldering, secret struggle between the deluded 
and the deluding of the Trades’ Unions. The 
men are perhaps, as a body, hardly aware of 
it themselves ; but, in reality, the great grievance 
is, that thousands of the society’s members would 
gladly, nay thankfully, renounce all connection 
with the society, could they but break from the 
tyrannical fetters to which they have in an evil 
hour unwittingly subjected themselves. It is not 
that they have leaders on whom they can rely ;— 
it is not that they have been taught to regard all 
employers as despots, and all submission as 
slavery ;—it is not that they merely fear persecu- 
tion (technically called “suasion ”) from the more 


,stanch members of their community ;—it is not 


that they would grudge a full day’s work at the 
old wages, or fear any lack of full employment: 
still it would be absurd to say that all these 
reasons have no weight ; but the real difficulty is, 


that if they break with their society they shut 


themselves off from all communication with that 
body in which their interest has been so long 
bound up, and they deprive themselves irre- 
mediably of all participation in its benefits. 
These benefits may be in a great measure 


| imaginary, and are often very questionable; but 


whether real or imaginary, they will still weigh 


| With the men. Agitators are aware of this, and 


know but too well how to use their knowledge to 


, | maintain the present state of things. Is it reason- 
| meantime, they would have the use of that room 


able to suppose that any considerable number of 
a body of men will all at once sacrifice such 


interests and such claims without some more 
| promising prospect than is at present held out 
| to them, when tor weeks and months, and perhaps 


for years, they have been doing their part towards 
the accumulation of large funds in which they have 
good grounds for supposing they possess a con- 
Not that all societies are 
therefore to be denounced, but some societies were 
formed for the express purpose of trades’ co- 
operation, under the cloak of their being for 
beneficial purposes—the inducements for joining 
held forth being certain provisions for sick, aged, 
and infirm members. And many societies may 
be able to show enough of the good element to 
afford an apparent justification of their motives. 
Moreover, it is well known that the numbers are 
greatly swelled, and the prosperity of a club is 
vastly increased and its coffers are filled by the 
toil of other hands than those which wield its 
power and dispense its revenues. And surely it is 


| not to be wondered at that men should think it 


hard to be turned out—nay, in a manner to turn 
themselves out—of their own fraternity, and not 
only to be branded as traitors, slaves, and aliens, 
bat to be deprived of all possibly contingent 
benefit from, and interest in, an institution which 
they have helped to raise. It is not surprising 
that such men should catch at the straws and 
take the baits held out by others, whom they feel 
and know to be their superiors in leadership and 
in intellect, rather than desert their ranks and 
leave to those that remain true to their colours 
the “lion’s share” in allowances which they might 
receive when out of work, or in any dividend which 
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might remain to them at the possible dissolution 
of their respective societies. Still less is this to 
be wondered at when a promise of high wages and 
eventual success is held out by those who have 
obtained this influence over them. It has been 


THE STRIKE IN DUBLIN. 

Tue carpenters’ strike at Dublin is at an end; 
the employers, as we understand, having yielded 
;under pressure to the demand for increased 
| wages. From what we learn, however, the 





more immediate facility of comparison and illus- 


tration. 

The system, already commenced, of placing near 
the casts models of the perfect building from 
which they are taken, and photographs, engravings, 
and drawings;-showing its present and original 


for years notorious, that whilst many societies! memory of the victory will not be easily effaced 
have been from the very nature of their statistical from the minds of the vanquished ; and we could 
construction doomed to last but forty or fifty | have wished the same result under circumstances 
a tes yee sen worked = oon “a more mutually satisfactory. The new Commercial 
at last dissolved, with a miserable dividend of | Mart, in Grafton-street, is approaching comple- 
three or four shillings per head, not by those whom | tion and the contractor, Mr. Meade, was necessi- 
age a adhe et aed Ga neigh — uncer “i eee of pg gy od 
given good claim ‘ a ' S- | looming in the distance, at once to yield. e| nic . ac 
bursements, but by the younger members—the | was similarly situated with his contracts for the | characteristics, and the special labels describing, 
“new blood,” which outnumbers and swamps all “new block of buildings in progress in the rear of | 88 far as practicable, each example. As it is evi- 
votes in the proper distribution of relief. the Four Courts, the new street in the vicinity, dently intended that the collection should contri- 

Such societies can be formed only under Act of and several other extensive matters. Messrs, | bute to the instruction of the general public, as 
Parliament, and the supervision of a_ revising | Cockburn & Son, the largest employers in Ireland, | well as to the advancement of the student, the 
barrister, and all abuses are amenable to Chancery. for a time held out; but the new National Gal- | larger the number of persons who can be led by 
But who is there to bring the matter into court ? | Jery, the Kildare-street Club-house, and a number | such means to acquire clear perceptions of the 
Who will be found willing, in such a body, to take | of other large works being in an incomplete state, | PPOETEeSS of the art, the peculiarities and analogies 
the initiative in complaints which by a majority they too, for self-protection, yielded. With refer- of style, Xe. the greater does the value of the col- 
of members would be denounced as merely in- | ence to this firm we are informed, that some lection become. 


condition, is excellent, and may be carried further 
with peculiar usefulness. 

The use of group-labels and special labels, 
adopted with great advantage in other depart- 
ments of the Museum, should be applied here; 
the group-label setting forth succinctly the period 
during which the style prevailed, and its leading 








vidious ? 


stigmatize the operatives as simply obdurate and 


abuses be remedied, and the alienators of sums to 
other purposes (such as the maintenance of a 
strike) than are contemplated by the act of enrol- 
ment, be indicted ; let such societies as are worked 
for coercive or improper purposes, and are not 
legally enrolled, be put down ; let such men as are 
willing to break through the trammels of such 
tyranny be in some way indemnitied for their loss. 
This might be done to some extent by the forma- 
tion of veritable Benefit Societies, of which builders 
and others might be honorary and subscribing 
members (as is now in some few instances the case) 
whereby a bond of union might spring up between 
masters and men tending eventually toits becoming 
the interest of each, the one heartily to work for 
and the other freely to employ, the same individual 
as long a time, rather than as short a time, as 
possible. Again, let a verbal promise be accepted 


in lieu of a written pledge, for it is by a written Education, conveyed to us in your letter of April 


pledge that, in the eyes of his fellows, a man cuts 
himself off from the benefits of his society ; let a 


instant dismissal follow any breach of the promise, 
or any interference with the rights and liberties 
and free choice and action of another workman ; 
let a proper staff be appointed for the detection 
and prosecution of the “ pickets” and their abettors 
and principals; let operatives be paid, with their 
own free consent, according to their industry and 
ability, not according to a conventional rate of 
wages dictated by others; let country builders 
be invited to co-operate with the metropolitan in 


carrying out some such scheme; and then see if 


strike—men would not fit the work. 


ployers and their men on the other. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL COLLECTIONS IN 


THE MUSEUM AT BROMPTON, 
“4 NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


In the last Report of the Government Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, recently noticed in our 
pages, reference is made to some reports onthe 
collection of architectural casts now in the South 
We have been requested 
by several readers to publish the reports, and 
are enabled, with the permission of the Committee 


Kensington Museum. 


of Council on Education, now to do so:— 
First Report. 
In accordance with the invitation on the part 
of the Lords of the Committee of Conncil on 


20, 1857, that we should assist in naming and 


dating the casts of ornament in the possession of 
registration be kept of all men so promising; let the Department of Art, with a view to arranging 


_them in a series, and containing the intimation 
that their lordships will be happy to receive any 
report from us “ offering suggestions for rendering 
the series complete and useful for public instrue- 
tion,” we beg leave to state, that we have exa- 
mined all the architectural casts—Greek, Roman, 
and Renaissance—belonging to the department, 
and have made on the accompanying list such 
observations, with reference to their date and 
character, as have occurred to us. 


If these views are adopted, it will be necessary | manufactures, 
> » 


a ze machine made carpentry having been imported 
Surely it is cruel, under such circumstances, to by them from this country—and previous to the 
‘ie ‘ Such a 
obstinate. Rather let some commission be issued jealous course is hardly likely to narrow breaches 
for inquiring into the management, or mismanage- ‘grising from national prejudices on the one band, | 
ment, of all enrolled Friendly Societies; let the 6, to cement a good feeling between local em- 


It is desirable that the labels and catalogues 
of casts should state, when known, the material 
of which the original consists; whether marble, 
stone, alabaster, wood, bronze, or otherwise. 

Inasmuch as the grouping proposed above may 
require a somewhat less crowded arrangement 


| than the present, and additional screens cannot 
perhaps be afforded, we would recommend that, 
| firstly, all duplicates, and, secondly, such a 


number of the specimens of least interest, should 
be removed, as may be necessary to obtain suffi- 


' cient space for the new classification. 


Looking to the terms of their lordships’ com- 
munication to us we would refer to the fact, that 
the Government building contains another large 
collection of architectural casts, mostly medieval, 
known as the “ Architectural Museum,” which is 
under the management of a committee of the 
body of subscribers to whom it belongs. It is 
obvious that both collections will become more 
useful for public instruction if they be classified 
under the same system, and the specimens ar- 
ranged in a like sequence. And we venture to 
hope that means will be adopted, gradually, to 
make the collection more perfect ; and, ultimately, 
to add illustrations and characteristic examples of 
the use of the semicircular and pointed arch, 
vaultings, windows, &c. and to enlarge the sphere 
of illustration by specimens of Eastern archi- 
tecture. 

The country would then have, at a compara- 
tively small cost, what has long been desired— 
a National Museum of Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Decoration—which could scarcely fail to 
be of the greatest service in an educational point 
of view, whether as affecting the progress of art 
in its noblest works, or the improvement of taste 


in the application of art to the production of our 


men do not flock in and gladly resume their work, to re-hang and re-number these casts; and, in | 


in spite of this present grievous and apparently 
hopeless bondage. 

Some societies have disclaimed all intimidation, 
and all part in “pickets:” others as certainly 
are guilty of it, if not through their leaders, at 
least through their members. And surely any 
persons who will have the audacity to stand at 
the corners of the streets leading to employers’ 
premises, and will intercept and intimidate men 
looking for work, justly deserve punishment, as 
legally they are amenable to it, for conspiracy. 
The good fruits of this appeared in the prosecu- 
tions at the time of the engineers’ strike a few 
years since. 

Once more: just as societies have, at times, in 
former days become dangerous to the Stute, till 
legislation became necessary for their abolition, 
or else for their better management, so assuredly 
is the time again come round for a searching 
inquiry into their constitution, and into the way 
in which they keep to the terms of their charter,— 
according to which alone they are allowed to have 
their existence, and to secure or distribute their 
funds. Had time and space allowed, there were 
several minor matters upon which I should have 
touched,—such as the unfair conduct of some 
masters, who, in order to save the few hours’ loss 
of the Saturday’s partial holiday, discharge men 
on Friday to take them, or fresh bands, on again 
on Monday morning. 

There can be but few so short-sighted as to 
attempt this, but an association of masters will, of 
course, be careful of admitting any such to co- 
operation with them; for the innocent almost 
always suffer with the guilty if found in company 
with them, as employers soon will find, and as 
operatives already have found to their cost. 

WitriaM Wuirr. 


| 


doing so, it will be desirable, in order to carry 
out more fully the evident intention of the present 
arrangement, and to make the collection available 


as an educational series illustrative of the progress | 


of architectural detail and decoration, to use some 
such classification as the following :— 


| 


T. L. Donaupson, 
GEORGE GopwIy, 
F, C, PENRosxE. 
Second Report. 
Srr,—In accordance with the request com- 


/municated to us in your letter of August 13, ult. 


1. To maintain the main divisions of Greek, | 
Roman, and Revival distinct, and as much as! 1 
'on the arrangement of the collection of architec- 


possible without mixtare. 


2. To keep together the various parts of the | 
'we beg to inform their lordships that we lately 


came monument, which are in many instances now 
scattered ; and, where possible, to combine these 
into complete orders, columns, or entablatures, 
&e. as the case may be. Otherwise they are only 
fragmental and deficient in the sentiment and 
meaning conveyed by the entire work. If the 
head of the Apollo Belvidere or Venus di Medici 
were placed on one screen, the arms on another, 
and the torso in a third compartment, no one 
could form an idea of the beauty and harmony 
of these noble statues, and much even of the 
|beauty of detail in the fragments themselves 
| would be lost in the absence of their proper rela- 
tion and significance. The analogy exists with 
regard to architectural fragments. It would also 
be desirable, in some cases, that portions, which 
may be occasionally wanting, should be obtained, 
| so as to make the illustration complete. 
| 3. To maintain a chronological sequence, as 
| strictly as may be practicable. 
| 4. To keep together as much as possible (con- 
|sistently with suggestion No, 3) those examples, 
|which belong to the same city as Athens, Rome, 
| Venice, Paris, Rouen, &c. 

5. To keep together in each division the same 
| class of subjects, of which there are frequent 
examples—as the stele, antefira, patera, cinerary 
coffers (areocippi), and panels; thus affording 





that we should give the Right Hon. the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education our opinion on 
certain questions which arose out of our Report 


tural casts in the museum at South Kensington, 


met at the museum to consider these questions, 
and have agreed to the following answers :— 

Q. I.—“ Do we consider the various styles are 
sufficiently represented ? ” 

A,—If, as we venture to hope, the Committee 
of Council are desirous of forming a Museum of 
Architecture, which shall do justice to the subject, 
the present collection can only be considered ss 
a nucleus, and that a small and imperfect one. 

Q. IL.—“Should it be our opinion that the 
various styles are inadequately represented, is it 
desirable that the illustration of the styles should 
be rendered more complete before a systematic 
re-arrangement of the casts is undertaken? ” 

A,—As it is evident that in forming an adequate 
architectural museum the appropriation of addi- 
tional space as well as the enlargement of the 
collection itself must be contemplated, to wait 
for which would occasion considerable delay, it 
seems undesirable to withold from the student 
the advantage that the present collection, with 
moderate additions and better arrangement, is 
capable of affording him. To this end we would 
recommend the putting together, in each sub- 
division, two or three monuments of the best 
character in each style, made as complete as pos- 
sible, and of a scale of dimension as large as the 
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gallery will admit. These would serve as a key 
to the student as to the meaning of many other 
examples suspended on the walls, which in their 
present fragmentary arrangement can serve little 
purpose for reference or comparison, except to 
persons far more advanced in the study of archi- 
tecture than the class of students for whose use 
the Museum is especially designed. 


It has occurred to us also, that the ceiling of 


the galleries is adapted for the reception of a few 
well-chosen examples of ornamented ceiling work ; 
due care being taken that it should not be crowded 
to an extent that would distract too much the 
attention from the objects on the walls. 

We venture to offer the following additional 
suggestions as to obtaining examples. 

Casts of many beautiful Roman specimens 


might be obtained from some of the early Italian | 
churches, such as St. Lorenzo, from Il-Muro at | 


Rome, and cinque-cento examples of the finest 
character from some of the other churches at 
Venice. 
to the possessors of private collections, many casts 
might be presented or bequeathed to the Museum. 


But the public museums, such as the Soane | 


Museum at home, and the foreign museums, 


furnish as yet an unexhausted mine for the! 


enlargement of the collection. A valuable addition 


would be made, for instance, by obtaining from | 


the Capitoline Museum at Rome two or three 
casts of the heroic statues of the Roman emperors, 
for the sake of the magnificent ornamentation of 
the cuirasses. and other parts of the armour, and 
which are admirably instructive in the applica- 
tion of decorative detail both as to subject and 
treatment. Tues. L. Donatpson, 
GEORGE GopwIn, 
F. C, PENROSE. 
Henry Cole, Esq. C.B. &c. Ke. 





THE STATUE OF NOTRE DAME DE 
FRANCE, PUY. 

On the 28th of July last, the inhabitants of 
Puy held a fete, on the occasion of the arrival of 
the colossal statue of Notre Dame de France, at 
Givors. Five vehicles, laden with the first pieces, 
had been on the road for three days, and their ap- 
proach to the town was signalled by the ringing 
of the church bells, and welcomed by a vast 


crowd, eager to gain the first sight of the castings | 
which were to compose the statue, to be erected | 


on Corneill Rock. Only eight pieces arrived, and 
the rest are to follow: the pedestal is nearly 
finished. M. Bonnassieux furnished the model. 
M. Fournier, the skilful foreman of M. Prenat, 
enlarged the details. The statue is of cast-iron, 
from the guns taken at Sebastopol, and given to 
the bishop by the French Emperor. 


100 pieces, weighing in all 100 tons. A cast- 
iron staircase encircles the interior, and con- 
tains fifty-eight steps, in three flights. Each 
landing forms a chamber, four paces long by as 
much broad, lighted by windows skilfully intro- 
duced, so as to be invisible from the outside. The 
winding staircase stops at the fourth story, near 
the height of the shoulders, and is continued by 
an iron ladder of sixteen rungs, by means of 
which the ascent to the head is easy. On 
opening the top of the head a magnificent 
view of a vast horizon is presented. Colossal as 
the statue is, the workmanship is said to be so 
perfect, that at twenty paces distant it is viewed 
to perfection. The subscription amounts to 
214,649 francs 71 cents. 








RISKS OF LODGERS. 


WE have before now directed attention to the 
manner in which the collection of the ground-rent 
acts in houses let in tenements. The persons, in 
certain instances, who hold the premises, neglect 
to pay the ground-rent, and the goods of the 
lodgers are distrained upon and carried away. 
This is also the case in respect of taxes, and many 
instances might be mentioned in which ruin has 
been brought upon families by the loss of their 
furniture. A hard case bas recently come under 
our noticé, and it is unfortunately the truth that 
there are many such constantly occurring in the 
metropolis. 

In a house, in which nearly every room was 
let to separate families, the person renting it, 
himself a working man, got into debt three 


quarters’ rent: he was also heavily in arrear with | 
his taxes; and expecting an execution would be | 


levied, he hurried away with his furniture, and left 
bis.lodgers in the lurch. Therenthad been regularly 
gathered from each weekly ; 


Probably, if inducements were held out | 


It is 16) 
métres high, and is composed of upwards of | 


of a few shillings, a broker was put in to enforce | 
payment. Considering how many thousands in} 
the metropolis are obliged to occupy tenements, it | 
is a serious evil. that persons who have honestly 
paid their rent should be exposed to so much risk | 
and uncertainty. In this instance, the man to 
whom the place had been rented received up- 
wards of 30/. from the tenants, and from not | 
doing his duty they were constantly at the| 


| mercy of the law. We know few more cruel in- 





or 450 métres above the last station of the rail- 
way in the plains. To attain that height, the 
line is reported to consist of practicable curves 
with gradients not exceeding 1 in 28°6. 





|CAUSE AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE 


DIMINUTION OF RAIN IN ALL COUN- 
TRIES. 
Ir is demonstrated that, during the last. eight 


| juries that one person can do to another than) years, an increase of rising tracts of land has 


| this, and yet such acts generally go unpunished. | 
| In the house referred to, some of the lodgers 
| managed to get away their furniture, but others, | 
| who were less active, will have everything they 

possess sold, although they do not owe a shilling. 
In one room a woman had recently been confined : 
in another there was sickness. It seems necessary, 
in order to put a stop to this practice, that persons 
holding property of this description, and so dealing, 
should be liable to punishment in the same manner 
as a robber or a swindler, for the money has been 
| clearly taken from those poor people on a false 
| pretence, 

Persons engaging rooms of strangers should 
never do so without seeing that all the receipts 
for rent and taxes are right, and it would be well 
if it could be made a general practice for those 
who let houses in tenements to show the rent 
receipts, Ac. to their lodgers, quarterly, or at 
| other times. This is but just ; and, if it were com- 

monly done, it would not.be considered to be 
offensive to be asked for such documents. 


| 





FOREIGN RAILWAY WORKS. 

A skew bridge has just been completed over 
the road leading from La Chapelle, in Paris, to 
St. Denis, and about half-way between the two 
places, to carry the Paris and Soissons Railway, 
which joins into the Northern Line near the 
middle of the plains of St. Denis. There are three 
openings: the centre one, over the roadway, is a 
girder beam bridge, and the two side arches are 
cut stone segments. 

The Eastern Company is laying a second line 
of rails between Rheims and Epernay. This 
branch line has become an important one since its 
extension towards Ardennes and the North. In 
the workshops of the same company there has | 
just been completed an Imperial train, intended 
by the Great Russian Railway Company for the 
Emperor Alexander. Our readers may recollect 
that this work had been previously executed, but 
the whole of the carriages were lost in the ship- 
wreck off Cronstadt. This new train is of rare mag- 
nificence, and consists of eight carriages ; one for 
the Emperor, others for the Empress and the 
Grand Duke Constantine, a saloon carriage, one 
for the aides-de-camp, one for attendants, a re- 
| freshment carriage or dining-room, and the last 
{for baggage. The three first contain each a bed- 
| room, a saloon, and cabinet ; but all the carriages 
| have communication throughout. The furniture 
{and hangings are of silk. A hot water apparatus 
| warms the whole train. On the exterior, covered 








with every possible species of ornament, the 
Parisian decorators would seem to have used up 
'and worked out all their talent for tasteful em- 
'bellishment. The Grand Duke Constantine’s car- 
riage is remarkable for the magnificent armorial 
| bearings and insignia of his two-fold duties of 
| Grand-Admiral and General. The train cost about 
400,000 franes, or 16,0002. 

The shareholders of the Mortara and Vigevano 
| railway are called together in a general assembly 
| to deliberate upon the proposition of continuing 
| the line from Vigevano to Milan. 
| The Tuscan Government has, within these last 
few days, authorised the formation of a company 
entitled “The United Tuscan Railways Company,” 
and having for object the completion and the 
working of the Leopold, Lucca, and Pisa lines, 
and that of Lucea to Pistoja. The company 
undertakes at once to construct, at its own cost, 
the line (with a bridge over the Arno) of junction 
between the Leopold line and that of Lucca and 
Pisa. It will be of great advantage to the public 
for these three lines to be in the hands of one 
company alone. 

In the Builder of Jan. 2, 1858, page 13, we 
mentioned the several railway passes of the Alps, 
and among them that of the Simplon, conceded to 
the Italian railway company by the Sardinian 
Government. This pass is occupying the attention 
of this company and the neighbouring Govern- 
ments, so that before long it is likely to follow the 
| example of Mont Cenis. 
| The Simplon tunnel is to be eight or nine kilo- 


| 
| 
| 


taken place, and that the majority of rivers recede 
to much lower beds, losing a great amount of their 
usual volume of water, and raise an abundance of 
fossils and weeds, which soon form layers for dry 
land, and increase the solid matter of the globe. 
The same effect is caused by the increase of popu- 
lation and the progress of science and arts by the 
decay or refuse of matter. Large forests are con- 
sumed by the great demand for the erection of 
habitations, ship building, domestic and agricul- 
tural employments and industry, by which means 
the reflection of light must increase, and thereby 
a smaller amount of evaporation or humidity 
nust be caused, and in consequence a_ less 
amount of rain is produced, so that the formation 
of land is favoured. The phenomenon of the Nile 
in Egypt not having overflowed during the last 
mouth of June, and the coast area of the Baltic 
having receded for about a quarter of a mile, and 
similar events visible in all rivers, substantiate the 
fact. 


| We come now to the question,—What results 


} and consequences will emanate from it? And, as 
far as human calculation permits, we find already 
| striking proofs in the great change of climatic 
condition, the increase of heat, and a great amount 
of atmospheric electricity, producing virulent dis- 
eases, the prevalent afflictions of the respiratory 
organs, the uncommon emigration of animals and 
fishes from distant climates, the frequent boreal 
reflection of the sun, and several other indications 
which would require volumes to describe. One 
universal blessing, however, will ensue; and that 
will be the disappearance of the potato disease. 

All bulbous plants, if for many years reproduced 
by bulbs, and not by the cultivation of seeds, lose 
a great deal of their saccharine and floury sub- 
stance, and incline to an unhealthy fermentation 
of the juice in the plants, which, during conti- 
nuant rain, attract certain atmospheric animal- 
cules, and which penetrate into the plants, to 
metamorphose, and thus produce an almost invi- 
sible maggot, which, at its maturity, descends from 
the stalk into the bulbs, and causes the potato 
disease. If, during a long interval of dry and hot 
weather, the fermentation referred to is prevented, 
the disease will surely disappear. ‘This result has 
been established on the Continent, where sandy 
soil is prevalent, principally in Mark Brandenburg, 
in Prussia, where, by order of the Government, 
extensive trials were instituted and produced the 
said effect. 

Agriculturalists ought to improve the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes by the seeds, and their products 
in the third season would confirm my assertion. 
It will be useful, sir, if you direct their attention 
to this important subject. 

A. Dempinsky, Professor of Chemistry. 





WORKS IN IRELAND. 

Tne Ecclesiastical Commissioners are having 
works executed at the churches of Rathcormac, 
co. Cork; Killesher, co. Fermanagh; Currin and 
Inniskeen, co. Moraghan; Longfield Lower, co. 
Tyrone; St. Luke, Dublin; Kilrush, co. Clare; 
Odogh, co. Kilkenny; Burrishoole and Kilmore- 
moy, co. Mayo; Monasterevan, Queen’s co.; and 
Achonry, co. Sligo ;—for all of which contracts 
have been, or are being, entered into. 

The county prison at Galway is to be adapted 
to the separate system of confinement, and plans 
have been prepared by Mr. S. U. Roberts, county 
surveyor. 

A new Roman Catholic church is to be built at 
Raheny, near Dublin, on a plot of ground im- 
mediately opposite the Protestant church, and 
which was gratuitously presented by Mr. Moore. 


| The edifice will be of Gothic character, ayd inex- 


pensive. It will consist of nave, 60 by 25, and 
chancel, dimensions seemingly disproportionate 
to accommodate 500 persons, not to speak of 
provision in future for the congregation of a 
growing locality. Mr. P. Byrne is the architect. 

A new tower is to be erected at the Roman 
Catholic church of Dunmore, co. Galway, accord- 
ing to plans by Mr. J. S. Butler, architect. 

The Board of Public Works are about having a 


and, in one instance, | metres, according as the height above the sea be | coast-guard station built at Clontarf, on a site 
when a tenant had fallen in arrear to the extent | fixed at 1,200 or 1,250 métres, This will be 400 known as the North Bull. 
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The Towns’ Improvement Act is to be extended 
to Fermoy. 

It is intended to erect workrooms at the Royal 
Dublin Society house for the director of the 
Natural History Museum. 

The Earl of Granard is erecting at Castleforbe, 
co. Longford, a new and “ architectural” range of 
stabling, which will cost 4,000/. The style is 
Castellated, and a lofty tower and other cha- 
racteristic features are introduced. “Mr. J. J. 
McCarthy, architect ; Mr. R. Farrell, builder. 

The Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway Company 
proposes to form a branch line from Clones to 
Cavan, and the project will be aided by sub- 
scription to preference shares as far as 20,000/. 

The first stone of the new church of St. Patrick, 
Mayo-bridge, was laid last month. It is proposed 
to accommodate 1,400 persons. Style, Gothic. 
Expenditure, 3,000/.. Mr. J. J. McCarthy is the 
architect; Mr. John Murray, of Dundalk, the 
clerk of works; Mr. McGaughey, of Armagh, the 
builder. 

A new convent chapel will be commenced next 
year, adjoining the convent of Mercy, Tralee, from 
designs by the same architect. 
chantry for the founder, and accommodate the 
inmates of the house of Mercy, the nuns, and the 
public. 

A monument is to be erected at Mount Jerome 





or may not be used), and the result was, quite as 
a matter of course, a terrific explosion. The sad 
results of it, including damage to the extent of, it 
is said, 5,000/., have been graphically described. The 
wonder is,and for which all should feel grateful, 
that it did not occur when the saloon was full of 
people. The accident, we are glad to say, is not 
calculated to lessen confidence jn the slightest 
degree in the vessel, however strongly it may im- 
peach those who manage it. Tremendous as the 
power exerted evidently was, the body of the ship 
is uninjured. 

The questions now are, and these must be most 
seriously considered, 1. Under whose authority 
were these evilly constructed water-jackets intro- 
duced? 2. By whom was the cock in the stand- 
‘pipe closed? And 3. Whose duty was it to 
‘see that the arrangement was in order before 
| starting,—to see that in such a magazine of gun- 
powder there was no fuze burning ? 

{ 
| THE STRIKESAND HOUSE-RENT. 
THE operative builders forget that the building 











It will contain a | trades generally have been in a depressed state | 


janes the commencement of the Russian war, | of personally watching the progress of the exca- 





a temporary museum was arranged. The Rev. G. 
A. Poole read a paper on Picturesque Building, 
and Mr, Blashfield one on the History of Pottery. 
The chairman, the Rev. E. Trollope, then addressed 
the assembly on the subject of Archwology. 

On Wednesday an excursion was made from 
Stamford, by Wittering, Elton, Warmington, 
Tansor, and Fotheringhay, to Apethorpe, the seat 
of the Earl of Westmoreland, to which the party 
were invited; churches and other objects of 
interest having been visited by the way. The 
Earl] had issued 250 invitations to luncheon, nearly 
all of which were accepted. After luncheon the 
Roman remains, lately discovered in the Park, 
were visited, and the Rev. Mr. Trollope here 
delivered an address on the subject. 

These remains were discovered by accident. 
Some workmen were digging a drain, when they 
found some Roman mortar. This circumstance 
induced his lordship to give orders for the excava- 
tion of the pasture land in the vicinity, and in a 
short time a hypocaust was bared ; subsequently 
tessellated pavements, baths, various rooms, 





and a great extent of stone walls showing 
“herring-bone” work. The Earl, being desirous 


which diverted capital from internal improve-| vations, caused them to be suspended during his 


ments to external defences, and which divertence 


| has continued ever since, and at the present time 


i 
} 


sojourn in town for the season. Having recently 
returned to Apethorpe, however, the men were 


Cemetery, near Dublin, to the memory of the late | exists, and is operating as strongly as ever, and again employed to excavate the site of the Roman 
John Mitchel Kemble, the well-known Saxon which is the principal cause of many or any/ villa, and they soon exposed to view another 


scholar and antiquary. 

A manse is being erected at Ballinderry, for 
the Presbyterian clergyman, after plans by Mr. 
Matier, of Belfast; Mr. John Scott, builder. 

Galway.—The new church of St. Augustine, 
Galway, has been dedicated. The high altar is 
composed of Italian and Irish marbles, before 
which is hung a corona, the gift of the architect, 
Mr. M. B. Moran, of Dublin. 


Drogheda, will shortly be commenced. The plan 


| breeding fevers and consumption, and causing 
| habits of intemperance, through there being no 
Drogheda.—The new church of St. Augustine, quiet comfortable corner or room for a man to 
/sitin when he has done his day’s toil, because 


building operatives being out of employment: | 
the nine-hours movement is not the best remedy, 


but emigration; and this is offered free to building 
| operatives, in preference to any other class, by 
| the Government Emigration Society, Park-street, 
| Westminster. 
| The horrible places which poor people herd in, 


tessellated pavement, a drawing of which was 
taken by Lady Westmoreland. Walls extending 
about 120 yards from north to south have now 
been bared. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Trollope’s address, the 
Rev. W. Elwin (the editor of the Quarterly 
Review) moved a vote of thanks to that gentleman, 
which was seconded by the Rev. Lord Alwyn 
Compton, and carried with acclamation. The 
visitors then inspected Apethorpe Church, and 
proceeded to King’s Cliff, the church of which also 


consists of nave, aisles, lateral chapels, and tower. | rents are so high, should awaken the considera- 
The sacristy stands on the south-east angle, and | tion and even compassion of all who are trying to 
is connected with the church by a cloister. The | increase the cost of house building. If any should 
internal dimensions are 145 feet by 60 feet. The | gain by the introduction of machinery into this 
nave will be separated from the aisles by an/| branch of industry, it is the public, and especially 
arcade of arches, supported by piers of Dougal | the poorer portion of it. But every addition to 
polished marble. The nave will be lighted by | the cost of a house building, entails a heavy and 
seven long and narrow lancets, under a single never-ending tax upon the occupants, and neces- 
dripstone in the west end, and double lancets in | sitates the unhealthy and demoralizing system of 
clerestory. The style is Early Gothic, the windows a house, intended for one family, to hold five or 
throughout showing the distinctive character- | six families, each family paying double rent for 
istics of an early approach to tracery. Mr. M. B. | half space, that the real owner may get a high 
Moran is the architect. rent, and the tenant-landlord live rent-free. And 
_to produce these results, half the children born 
TE ESE HF ' . | are buried before the age of fifteen, after suffering 
THE EXPLOSION ON BOARD THE ‘all manner of dreadful diseases, produced by foul 
“GREAT EASTERN.” jair of small rooms, and sudden and continual 
WueEx, recently, we gave some particulars of transitions from heat to cold. There must be an 
this wonderful ship, we mentioned that Mr. Scott | Act of Parliament to enforce that never less than 
Russell had resisted numerous propositions for | ¢wo rooms shall be let to a family, and those 
the introduction of improvements and inventions | rooms to be of adequate size. 
in the construction of his emgines, being deter-; Increasing the cost of house building, besides 
mined that there should be no experiments, cou- | destroying the health of the community, checks 
sidering justly that the size and build of the | the investment of capital in this class of national 
vessel were experiment enough. It would seem, wealth, diminishes the demand for labour in the 
however, that one experiment was permitted, an building trades, and spoils the market for every 
experiment, too, which had often failed elsewhere, man who has the ambition or chance of be- 
namely, a feed-pipe casing; and this has, unfor- | coming an employer himself some day. 





tunately, led to a disaster that emperilled this | 
noble ship, and caused the loss of five lives, as | 
well as injury to others. The occurrence bears | 
strong testimony to the prudence of his resolve: 
we are anxious to learn under what circumstances 
he was led to depart from it. The arrangement 
the funnel is double for 40 feet of its 
length, the inner cylinder being 6 feet in diameter, 
and the outer 7 feet, so that there is between the 
two a run 6 inches broad, and this run constitutes 
a water-jacket or casing. The object of the water- 


18 this: 


J. L. Manon. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES OF LIN- 
COLN AND NORTHAMPTON. 





A sornt meeting of these societies has been 
held at Stamford, whence an excursion was made 
to various places of interest. The gathering was 
a good one, though not so numerous as on a} 
previous occasion. The societies are both in a_ 
tiourishing condition, and supported by influential 


_ Uxbridge, 


was viewed, after which the party returned to 
Stamford. 

A meeting was again held at the Assembly 
Rooms in the evening, when an additional paper 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Trollope on the Roman 
remains at Apethorpe, and the contents of the 
Museum were illustrated by remarks from the 
same gentleman. 





ST. JAMES’S, GERRARD'S CROSS. 


Own the occasion of the consecration of this 
church on the 30th ult.—a church erected as a 
memorial of Major-General Reid by his sisters— 
we gave a somewhat full description of it, and 
showed that it varied in character from those 
usually erected. 

The leading masses of the composition were 
adopted in deference to some associations of early 
life on the part of him whom it commemorates, 
and which gave a special interest to the monu- 
ments of Pisa; hence it appeared desirable, by a 
very free modification of style, to treat such forms 
without any servile antiquarianism. 

We now add a view of the exterior. Within 
the walls, which are 1 foot 10 inches thick, the 
whole length is 100 feet: the width of the nave 
is 21 feet 6 inches: the length in the transept is 
59 feet 6 inches. The tower is 12 feet 9 inches 
square, and about 75 feet in height. Brick, it 
will be remembered, is the material chiefly used. 

The organ, which is placed on the south side of 
the church, was built by Messrs. H. Jones & Co. 
of West Brompton. Mr. J. T. Birch, R.A.M. of 
has obtained the appointment of 
organist. 

The church has hot water pipes for the winter 
months, fixed by Messrs. Grainge, of Uxbridge. 
Mr. Tite, as previously mentioned, was the archi- 











jacket is to prevent cold water being fed to the gentlemen and the clergy of the respective dis- 
boilers, and to keep the cabin through which the tricts and dioceses. 


tect; his friend, Mr. Trotman, giving his assist- 
ance in carrying out the design. Messrs. Hardy 


funnel passes cool. Attached to the water-jacket, to | 
prevent any excessive pressure taking place within | 
it, is a stand pipe. This reaches nearly to the | 
level of the top of the funnel, and is intended to | 
act as a safety-valve. Being open atthe top, as | 
soon as the pressure exceeds a certain amount the 
water is forced out at the top, the height of the 
pipe being the measure of the pressure. 

But for this, as is quite evident, the moment the 
steam generated in the water-jacket exceeded in 
power the resisting strength of the water-jacket, 
or casing, an explosion would occur. Now, in this 
stand-pipe was a cock, introduced, it would seem, 
simply for the purpose of testing the strength of 


The first of the two days of meeting was de- & Son, of Cowley, were the builders. 
voted to public meetings, and an inspection of the| The inhabitants of the district of Gerrard’s 
Stamford churches and other objects of interest, | Cross have reason to be thankful to the Misses 
and the last to a country excursion to various Reid. These ladies have no large estates in the 
churches, &c. in Northamptonshire. Papers were neighbourhood to benefit by such an outlay, nor 
also read on both days. have they any pecuniary interest in the erection. 
The mayor presided at the opening meeting, at | It is one of a purely religious motive, coupled 
the town-hall, on Tuesday, the 6th, when the i with a desire to carry out the wishes of a beloved 
Rev. T. James read a paper titled “An Archi- brother. This feeling has already cost the ladies 
tectural Review and Prospect for 1859.” The nearly 10,0000. 
company afterwards visited St. Mary’s, St. John’s,| The district of Gerrard’s Cross is taken from 
and All Saints’ churches, Brown’s Hospital, and | five parishes :—Upton-cum-Chalvey, Langley Ma- 
Mr. Blashfield’s terra-cotta works. The Rev.| rish, Iver, Fulmer, and Chalfont St. Peter. 
G. A. Poole offered a few remarks on each of the 


three churches visited. 


The Rev. W. J. Bramley Moore has been nomi-- 





the casing; and this cock, it appears clearly, was 
shut. It happened that no water was taken from 
the water-jacket for the boilers (the means of 
communication is simply a stop-cock, which may 





"lta : no = 


nated perpetual curate by the Misses Reid: here- 


Dinner was partaken of at the Stamford Hotel | after the right of nomination will pass into thei’ 
by upwards of forty guests, and in the evening a| hands of the Dean and Canons of St. George’s, 
meeting was held at the Assembly Rooms, where | Windsor. 
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REPORT ON THE DEODORIZATION | OF 
SEWAGE, 


Dr. Hormann,* F.R.S. and Dr. Frankland, 
F.R.S. having been requested by the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works to advise them as to the selec- | 
tion, from the various schemes proposed for the | 
deodorization of sewage, of a process combining | 
both efficiency and economy, have made their 
report. They say,— 

In conducting our investigation, we have care- 
fully kept in view the final plan of dealing 
with the sewage adopted by the Board, the prin- | 
cipal features of which were lucidly described to | 
us in a letter from your chief engineer. 

Not the least arduous part of our labours con- | 
sisted in the careful examination of the numerous, 
and in many cases ponderous, documents addressed 
to the Board on this subject, and transmitted to 
us for consideration. 
proposals will be found in the Appendix. 

This examination led us to the conclusion that 
a comparatively very small number only of these 
proposals admit of application in conformity with 
the plan of dealing with the sewage finally adopted 
by the Board. 

The comparatively small number admitting of 
such application, experienced a further limitation 
when the several processes were submitted to 
experimental trial. In fact, of all the proposals, 
old and new, referred to us, there is only one 
which appears to satisfy in the necessary degree 
the conditions involved in the circumstances of 
the case. 

The agent to which we allude is that described 
as “ Dales’ Muriate of Iron,” essentially a con- 
centrated solution of perchloride of iron, the dis- 
infectant properties of which were some years 
ago pointed out by Mr. Ellerman. This we have 
submitted to an extensive series of comparative 
trials with the well-known disinfectants, lime and 
chloride of lime, which, probably owing to their 
long-established character, are not included in the 
proposals before us. 

These trials lead to the conclusion that the 
deodorization of sewage may be effected either by 
the perchloride of iron, chloride of lime, or lime ; 
but that, if quantities of equal value * be applied, 
the perchloride of iron is markedly superior to 
either of the others, whilst chloride of lime acts 
much more powerfully than lime. 

These statements refer both to the immediate 
action of the three agents upon sewage, and t 
the permanency of the effect produced ; but, when 
examined from the latter point of view, the supe- 
riority of the perchloride of iron is exhibited even 
in a still more marked degree. 

It may be stated that these results were ob- 
tained by operating upon 
from the mouths of the chief metropolitan sewers 
during the hottest season of the year, our experi- 
ments having been performed during the latter 
half of the month of July. 

Since the calculations as to the cost of deodori- 
zation are anees upon these experiments, it may 
not be out of place here to mention briefly the 
mode in which the y were conducted. In order to 
enable us to operate upon a sufficiently large 
scale, brickwork tanks, 
holding h, were constrncted at 
the outfall of the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer. 
The sewage was lifted into these tanks by means of 
a steam-pump, and the various deodorizing agents 
were incorporated, either by their gradual intro- 
duction into the shoots during the process of fill- 
ing, or by diffusing them through the mass of the 
liquid by means of mechanical agitation. 

From a number of expt riments thus conducted, 
it appears that each of the three agents above 
mentioned will effect the immediate deodoriza- 
tion of 7,500 gallons of sewage when applied in 
the following proportions :— 

Perchloride of iron ...........- 4 gallon. 
Chioride of lime ............ soo 68 OR 
LIMEO nc cccevevevcey seus 1 bushel. 


From these results it follows that 1,000,000 
gallons of sewage require respectively :— 

66 gallons of perchloride of iron, costing ..#1 13 3 

400 lbs. of chloride of lime ................ 2 2163 

1324 bushels ofiime .......... oss deroewoe 3 6 6 


' 
sewage, such as flows 


lined with cement, and 


7,000 gallons each 








* We have endeavoured to arrive at the average prices 
of these three agents. It appears that they are subject to 
considerable fluctuation. As the average result of our 
inquiries, we have taken the value of lime at 9s. per cubic 
yard = 18 bushels; the value of chloride of lime at 36 per | 
cent. (about the strength of that used in our experi- | 
ments), at 12/. per tun; and that of the perchloride of | 
iron solution, specific gravity 1°45, at 6d. per gallon. 
Probably these prices would be subject to a certain | 
amount of reduction if very large quantities were consumed. 
We should state further, that the estimation of the value 
of perchloride of iron is founded upon our knowledge of | 
the price of its ingredients and the cost of manufacture, | 
although Messrs. Ellerman and Dales, who have proposed | 
this liquid, quote is. 6d. as their maximum price per, 


gallon. 


jage were 


Short abstracts of these | 


| Pond 


state of active 





During the performance of these experiments, 
which, as already stated, were made during the 


| hottest portion of a dry season, we were surprised | 


to find that the liquid flowing from the outfall of 
the sewer was by no means strongly offensive : it | 
was only after preservation in tanks for twenty- 
four hours, or upwards, that a really powerful 
| odour manifested itself. This circumstance ren- 


dered it of the highest importance to inquire | 


| more closely into the degree of permanency of the 
effect produced by the several agents under con- 
sideration. 

For this purpose three equal quantities of sew- 
collected, and perfectly deodorized 
respectively by perchloride of iron, chloride of 
lime, and lime. They were then allowed to stand. 
After two days the sewage disinfected by lime 
became slightly tainted, whilst that deodorized by 
chloride of lime and perehloride of iron remained 
perfectly odourless. At the end of three days the 
limed sewage had become decidedly offensive, 
whilst the other two specimens still remained free 
from smell. After four days the odour of the 
limed sewage had become worse, but that treated 
with chloride of lime likewise began to exhibit an 
offensive character, whilst the sewage to which 
perchloride of iron had been added remained per- 
fectly inodorous. Even after the lapse of nine days 
the condition of the latter had not changed. In 
other experiments the same relative permanency 
of etfect has been observed. 

Anotker important element in estimating the 
comparative fitness of an agent for the treatment 
of sewage is the time required for clarification 
after the addition of the disinfectant. In this 
respect, also, the results of the preceding experi- 
ments lead us to give a decided preference to per- 
chloride of iron. 

It now remains to apply the resuits thus ob- 
tained to the circumstances of the case before us. 
From the statements in Mr. Bazalgette’s letter it 
appears that it is at present contemplated to col- 
lect the larger portion of sewage in two reser- 
voirs, to be constructed respectively at Barking 
Creek and Crossness Point, in which it would be 
allowed to settle for about nine hours and a half, 
in order to be discharged into the river during the 
first two hours and a half of the ebb tide. The 

third portion of the sewage, we learn from Mr. 
Bazalgette’s letter, will be pumpe ‘d into the river 
all the year round at a point near Cremorne 
Gardens, termed the outfall of the western di 
sion. The subjoined table gives the quantities of 
sewere discharge d prese nt daily, according to 
Mr. Ba zal ge tte’s estimate, and likewise 





the quan- 
tities anticipated in future years. 











Discharize of Sewage at Bark 

ing Creek — 56,536,875 62,590,900 

D ’ Crossne 

Do. the Outfall of Western 
Division 


ss Point 0.066.250 (037.500 


75 9,375,000 





Total... 





100 107,312,500 


The sewage discharged at Barking Creek and 
Crossness Point would probably not require deo- 
dorization, except during the hot season of the 
year—say during three months. Supposing the 
deodorization to be effected by perchloride of 
iron, the disinfection of this portion « f the sewage 
at the present rate of flow would involve an ex- 
penditare of 11,6207. 13s. Od. for the three 
months. We are, however, of opinion that in 
practice the sewage discharged into the river at 
this distance from the metropolis would rarely re- 
quire deodorization for so long a period as three 
months, In fact, we are not without hope that 
the sewage, supposing it to arrive at these cut 
falls in a couditio mM si 





milar to that in which it is 
at present discharged from the King’s Scholars’ 
Sewer, would, when properly freed from 
isuspended matter, only require deodorization 
under particularly unfavourable circumstances. 

Witt regard to the sewage discharged at the 
outfall of the Western Division, it will be indis- 
peusable to submit it to a systematic deodoriza- 
tion the whole year round. hates. to the com- 
paratively small fraction of the sewage delivered 
at this point, a very moderate sum would cover 
|the expense—2,821/, 3s. being the cost of the 
disinfectant for the year. 

Having thus stated the results of our experi- 
ments regarding the process of deodorization, it 
| remains only to draw particular attention to the 





importance of discharging the sewage into the | 
iriver as free from mechanically suspended matter 


as possible. We have found that this suspended | 
matter, when separated even from the deodorized 
sewage, rapidly passes in warm weather into a 
putrefaction. The removal of | 


| this matter would, in a great measure, prevent 
|the formation of any ‘offensive deposit upon 
jthe banks of the Thames, not to speak of 
| the improvement in the appearance of the river 
| which would thus be secured. We are therefore 
| of opinion that filtration should be invariably em- 
ployed at the outfail of the Western Division, and 
| that subsidence, if not actual filtration, should be 
resorted to at the two remaining outfalls. 
| The putrefactive tendency of “the depasit 0 sepa- 
rated by filtration or subsidence, renders its rapid 
removal from the reservoirs or filters a matter of 
the utmost importance, especially during summer; 
for the process of putrefaction, when once com- 
menced, can be arrested only by quantities of dis- 
infectants practically impossible. 

It is not within our province to enter into 
details respecting the mechanical arrangements 
necessary for the application of the disinfectant, 
or for the filtration and subsidence of the sewage ; 
but we beg to express our opinion, based upon the 
experience acquired during this investigation, in 
manipulating with comparatively large quanti- 
ties, that the disinfection of vast volumes = 
sewage can be more easily accomplished than i 
generally believed, and than we ourselves anti- 
cipated at the commencement of our inquiry. 
The actual process of deodorization will probably 
present less difficulty than the mechanical separa- 
tion of the deposit by filtration or subsidence. 
This separation will involve the temporary storage 
of inmmense quantities of sewage, the rapid re- 
moval of large quantities of deposit, and a num- 
ber of operations which can be successfully carried 
out only with considerable system and under strict 
inspection. Operations of this kind should be, as 
far as possible, conducted at a distance from 
densely populated districts; and we consider it 
therefore a happy feature of the scheme adopted 
by the Board, that a small fraction only of the 
total amount of sewage requires to be manipulated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of London. 

HoFrMAnN, 


August, 1859. FRANKLAND. 


APPENDIX. 
Ir 1 the bedy of the report we have alluded to the con- 
le number of proposals addressed to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, and referred by them to us for 
examination. t 






In order to divest the report as much as 
possible of embarrassing detail, we have refrain ed from 
entering into a description of each of the several sug- 
gestions which have been made. We have, however, 
thought it desirable to give condensed abstracts of these 
proposals in this appendix. 

John T. Barry, esq. proposes proto-sulphate cf iron as 
a disinfe — for sewage, and also suggests that charcoal 

might be introduced into the air-spaces of sewers, in order 
to deatr *y noxious gases. 

G. Lindsey Blyth, esq. recommends that superphos- 
phate of magnesia should be mixed with the sewage, 
which should then be precipitat ! cr another 
alkaline earth, the object bei tion of a 
manure. 

W. Burness, esq. recommends separate systems of 
drainage, for sewage, ‘and for surface water. The latter 
he would filter, if necessary, before its discharge tito the 
Thames: the sewage he would pump to the proper level, 
and pass through suitable pipes for distribution in the 
surrounding agricultural districts, completing the distri- 
bution before the sewage had time to putrefy and become 
offensive. He is of opinion that the value of hquid 
manure is much greater than that indicated by its consti- 
tuents, because “ during the process of decom 1po sition of 
animal and vegetable matter, oxygen is worked up both 
from water and the atmosphere; consequently hydrogen 
is liberated from the former, and nitrogen from the latter; 
so that these two uniting, form ammonia, one of the best 
fertil:zers.”’ 

Gurney Burt, esq. states that he will shortly make a 
proposal for utilizing the London sewage, without dceo- 
dorization, by distributing it over the country, by means 
of the railways. 

Henry Callen, esq. recommends the deodorization of 
sewage by galvanic or electric agency. 

John Chisholm, esq. makes a similar proposal 

Heury Bollman Condy, esq. calls attention to the man- 
ganates and permanganates as powerful agents of deorlor- 
ization and disinfection. 

Henry Cornfoct, esq. suggests ferruginous sulphate of 
alumina, commonly called Molls Patent Reactive, as a 
deodorizer for sewage. 

Daniel Dealey, esq. chemist, and William Ri chard ts, esq. 
engineer, propose to generate chlorine from “a mixture 
of muriatic acid and quicklime,”’ on board a stcamer, 
which is to be *‘ constantly running up and down the 
river, and discharging the gas on both sides as it goes 
al on zg.’ 

Richard Dover, esq. advises to flush the sewers daily 
“with the antiseptic hydrochloric acid, and liq ated 
protosulphate of iron and chloride of sodium m- 
bined.”’ 

C. F. Ellerman, esq. recalls attention to the use cf per 
chloride of iron, which he proposed some years azo as a 
disinfectant. 

Richard Ely, esq. intimates that he has a process for 
the precipitation of sewage in reservoirs, of which no 
further description was obtained. 

Charles F. A. Glassford, esq. proposes to carry off the 
rain water in the sewers, and to make such arrangements 
- the houses as to allow only a limited quantity of water 

o become mixed with the excreta. This mixture is to be 
collected in vessels tu be daily discharged into reservoirs 
where it is to be mixed with sulphuric acid, and allowe : 
| to settle. The liquor is to be then evaporated, and the 
solid matter squeezed through such filter-presses as are 
ened at the Leicester Manure Works. 

G. Garbert, esq. of Mauritius, suggests the abolition of 
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water-closets, and the substitution of boxes containing 
peat charcoal. 

M. Gronvelle proposes to deodorize by means of a 
pyrito-aluminous lignite, commonly called “ cendre noir,”” 
which is stated to be extensively used by the scavengers 
in Paris. 

William Goreham, esq. communicates the following 
plan :— To form reservoirs at the mouths of the sewers ; 
to allow the sewage to settle in these reservoirs; to re- 
move the sediment by trays, and to disinfect and dry the 
contents of the latter by placing them in chambers 
through which the products of combustion of a suitable 
furnace are passing. 

John Hitchman, esq. gives his arguments in favour of 


** The rainfall to the river, 
The sewage to the land.”’ 


Mr. Howard, British Minister in Lisbon, reports ona 
contract between the municipality of that town and a 
company formed for collecting the excreta and convert- 
ing them into sewage. The company propose to supply 





each house with a separating apparatus, and with the 
necessary disinfectant (the nature of which is not stated). | 
The municipality will compel the inhabitants to use | 
the apparatus, and proposes to furnish the land for the | 
works. | 

Henry Kemp, esq. suggests ‘ pyritous peat’’ for | 
deodorizing sewage. In a second communication Mr. | 
Kemp enters into some details regarding the mode of | 
applying the peat, which he proposes to enclose in wire | 
cages attached to the sterns of the river steamers; and | 
he advises the introduction of similar cages into ‘he | 
mouths of the sewers. | 

Charles F. Kirkman, esq, offers to exhibit upon a large | 
scale the practicability of a plan which he has successfully | 
employed upon a small scale. He does not state the | 
nature of the plan in his original communication, but in | 
a subsequent letter mentions that his method is nota 
chemical one. 

James Knight, esq. proposes to establish a number of 
filter-beds on each side of the mouth of a sewer, and to | 
allow only the clear water, from which the solid matter | 
has been deposited, to flow into the Thames. | 

C.N. Kottula, esq. proposes to remove the Thames’ | 
nuisance by increasing the specific gravity of the river 
over that of sea-water, ‘‘ so that the river-water may 
become heavier than that of the sea; whereby the former, 
instead of being driven back by the incoming tide, will 
give way to the flow of the sea-water, and will allow it 
to flow up, while the river water will run out, or, at all 
events, remain under the sea-water.’’ He thinks he can 
accomplish this object “ by dosing into the river at 
Various points common salt.”’ 

M. G. Legé suggests to attach to the drain of each 
house a receptacle so constructed as to allow of the sepa- 
ration of the liquids from the solids ; the former to be 
permitted to pass into the sewers, and the Jatter being | 


removed once in eight or ten days, to be converted into | 
manure. 

M. Louis Napoleon Legras states, that he has invented 
a deodorizer which is applicable to London sewage water, 
and which produces a valuable manure. The nature of 
the agent is not stated, and no information could be 
obtained on application. 

A. McDougall, esq. and Dr. Angus Smith, propose the 
use of carbolate of lime in solution, and also of a solid 
mixture of sulphites and carbolates. These su}stances | 
are to be added to the sewage to produce immediate and | 
permanent deodorization. 

F.C. Maguire, esq. advises to convey the sewage to | 
railway stations, and then to transmit it to the surround- | 
ing agricultural districts through earthenware or iron | 
pipes. If necessary and practicable, he would filter it | 
through dry sewers constructed over the present drains, | 
converting the solid matter into manure, and decdorizing | 
the filtered liquid in subterraneous deodorizing docks ; 
the deodorized fiuid to be then pumped into reservoirs 
at levels sufficient to allow of its being conveyed in pipes 
along the varions lines of railway to the provinces. He 
proposes no method of deodorization. | 

M. J. Marino, of Copenhagen, communicates a plan for | 

nodorous water closets. | 

Dr. Henry Medlock suggests that sewage would pro- | 
bably be deodorized by means of scrap iron, and subse- 
quent filtration through beds of sand and charcoal; but | 
he states that he has not yet had an opportunity of testing | 
the efficacy of this suggestion on a sufficient scale and by | 
a sufficient number of experiments. 

M. Moll, vide Henry Cornfoot, esq. } 

George F. Morrell, esq. calls attention to the deodo- | 
rizing properties of chloride of zinc. 








bination of properties which could warrant us in recom- 
mending it to the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
deodorization of the London sewage. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Sutton. — The following tenders have been 
received for the new schools, master’s residence, 
and the laying out of play-grounds :— 


Beddingham Sutton ............... £998 
Reddin, GOD sascssnenduacksaspcs ee 
ORE ini xcnghpencinnn is 987 
RSPR Tey Pc aes Se BR A 986 
Smith & Co. Fenstanton...... paws ee 
Piggott and Ingle  ..........0cs0s0e0 945 
Allen and Wheatly, Bluntisham... 908 
Johnson and Feast, Chatteris...... 875 
Bunting, Fenstanton ............... 853 


The buildings are in the Gothic style; the walls 
of red and white bricks, with steep-pitched roofs 
and ornamental bell turret. Mr. Robert Hutchin- 
son, of Huntingdon, is the architect. 

Eldersfield (Worcestershire). — A new school 
lias been opened here. The buildings, which are 
constructed according to plans prepared by Mr. 
G. R. Clarke, architect, London, comprise a 
school-room and residence for master and mistress. 
The contractor was Mr. James Griffiths, builder, 
Eldersfield. The total estimated cost of the 
buildings was 713/. The school-room is 37 feet 
6 inches in length, 16 feet 6 inches wide, and 
11 feet from the floor to the wall-plate. It is 
constructed of Bath and Burghill quarry stones 
(the latter all supplied by Sir Edmund Lech- 
mere), and the roof is covered with blue and 
ornamental Broseley tiles. The inside walls are 
plastered, the floor being boarded. There are 
tive windows, namely, three square-headed win- 
dows on one side of the room, and one five-light 
lancet-headed window at each end. 

Newton-le- Willows. — The Warrington Guar- 
dian gives an account of the laying of the chief 
stone of new national Sunday schools at Newton- 


| le-Willows, by Mrs. Legh, of Lyme. The build- 
| ings comprise an infants’ school-room, 40 feet by 


20 feet; boys’ and girls’ school-room, each 65 feet 
by 18 feet, with class-room, 18 feet by 15 feet. 
The whole are calculated to accommodate 320 
children. Attached to the girls’ school is a house 
for the mistress, and to the boys’, a master’s 


| house. The style of the building is Early Deco- 


rated. The infants’ school, gabled to the front 
with bell-turret, forms a centre, and right and 
left run the boys’ and girls’ school-rooms, the 
class-rooms to which, and the houses, form wings. 
The contract for the whole, including fitting up, 
is rather more than 2,000/. Mr. William Poul- 
son is the architect, and Mr. Thomas Stone the 
builder. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Lowestoft.—Sir Morton Peto, in addition to his 
gift of a stained glass window for the west end of 
the new Town-hall, the design of which, we hear, 
is a combination of the English and French arms, 
and the cost 7007. has intimated his intention of 
giving two other windows, the one to contain Sir 
Morton’s arms, as lord of the manor of Lowes- 
toft, and the other the town arms. 

Saltley—The chief stone of the Staffordshire 


square, and to devote it to the purposes of a whole- 
sale market. The whole area available for the 
purpose, including portions of the two squares, 
and after allowing for the improvement of the 
surrounding streets, would be about 9,000 square 
yards, being an increase upon the present accom- 
modation, including Great Charlotte-street, of 
nearly 7,000 square yards. The surveyor’s esti- 
mate of the cost of purchasing this property, and 
of forming the market, was 41,000/. exclusive of 
street improvements. The surveyor’s report, on 
which that of the committee was founded, said 
that by this plan it was proposed to remove all the 
buildings lying between Queen-square and Wil- 
liamson-square on the one hand, and bounded by 
Murray-street and Roe-street upon the east, and 
Marble-street and Hood-street on the west, with 
the exception of the premises on the north-west 
side of Roe-street, the destruction of which might 
be avoided. It is proposed to widen several of 
the streets. The estimated cost of the property 
required for street improvement was 9,300/7. The 
scheme involves the destruction of the Theatre 
Royal, the Fish-hall, and six public-houses, 

Bingley.—The erection of a new church, and a 
new mechanics’ institute here, are being contem- 
plated. 

Banbury. — The first stone of the Banbury 
Cemetery Chapels was laid by the mayor {of this 
town on Wednesday last, in the presence of a 
large crowd of spectators. The chapels are de. 
tached, and will be built of rubble, with stone 
dressings to the windows, &c. They are precisely 
similar in detail, comprising a porte cochre of 
| dimensions sufficient to admit the hearse and 
|mourning-coaches. From the porte cochére you 
| enter the nave, of ample proportions, with pewing 
on either side, for hearers and mourners. From 
the nave, under a moulded arch, is the chancel, 
also of ample size. The exterior has the sides of 
nave gabled. The style adopted is Early English. 
The western gables support an arched and 
moulded bell tarret. The roofs are to be covered 
with ornamental tiles, laid in colours, and the 
woodwork to both interior and exterior to be 
stained and varnished. The lodge, which will 
stand upon a raised terrace, is in keeping with 
the chapels, and built of brick, with coloured 
arches to all external openings, and has the usual 
accommodation for sexton. The contract is being 
executed by Messrs. Orchard, builders, of this 
town. The architect is Mr. H. Edwards, of 
London, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Lowestoft.—A new chapel has been erected and 
opened at Carlton Colville. The building is Early 
English; the outer walls being of rustic pebbles, 
with rusticated quoins and string-courses in 
white brick. The interior is of rustic plastering, 
with open roof, stained and varnished. The 
benches are open. The window borders are of 
stained glass, with Tudor roses in the angles. 
The chapel was built by Messrs. Tuck and Bracey, 
from designs furnished by Mr. Edward Allen, of 
Lowestoft. It will seat 180 persons. 

Humberstone (Leicestershire). — A stained 
glass window has just been inserted in the 
chancel of Humberstone Church, the gift of 





The Rev. Henry Moule proposes to separate the sewage | wing of the Saltley Reformatory has been laid by | Mrs. Huskisson, of London, to the memory of 


from the rainfall ; the liquid portion of the former to be 
evaporated, the solid to be dried and deodorized. The 
ordinary modes of evaporating are stated to be chimerical, 
but the plan proposed is rendered perfectly possible ‘‘ by 
the discovery in November last of something in the nature 
of steam which was hitherto unknown.’’ 

W. Oldham, esq. suggests to separate the solid filth from 
the sewage, and to distribute the liquid over the land in 
the neighbourhood. 

M. Paulet, f/s, recommends the use of a mixture of 
sulphate oleate and chloride of zinc, and of sulphate of 
manganese, for the deodorization of sewage. 

William Richards, esq. vide Danicll Dealey, esq. 

Dr. T. Angus Smith, ride A. McDougall, esq. 

Rudolph Turecki, esq. states that he has discovered a 
material which enables him to disinfect excrementitious 
matters, and to convert them into manure; but he does 
not state the nature of the materials which he employs. 

Mr. Wells is in possession of a method for the treatment 
of sewage, but states that it is not chemical, and is com- 
municable only by personal interview. 

Sir William Worsley suggests the conveyance of the 

to a cesspool in the Greenwich Marshes, thence 
to flow into the river at the turn of tide. No method of 
deodorization is suggested. 

A glance at these proposals will show at once how few 
of them address themselves to the special question sub- 
mitted to us for inquiry. A final plan of disposing of the 
sewage having been fixed upon by the Board, our investi- 
gation was of necessity limited to a comparison of the 
efficiency of the several deodorizing agents proposed. 

After experiments continued for several weeks, we 
arrived at the conclusions already stated in our report. 

In these experiments we had occasion to observe, that 
most of the agents proposed s the disinfecting 

power which their inventors have pointed out, and many 
» , them st =» Be ayn a —> ayer as to render them un- 
bted} ‘Or @ variety of special purposes. Not 
one of , however, in our opinion —with the exception 


the Hon. Mrs. Adderley. The present building is 
adapted for the reception of fifty boys, and the 
addition will accommodate fifty more. The 
ground floor will be chiefly occupied by shoe- 
making and tailoring rooms, and the upper story 
by two large dormitories, the minor apartments 
being devoted to the masters, and to lavatory, 
bath, and infirmary purposes. Alterations in the 
existing building will also be made, so as to adapt 
it to the prospective requirements of the esta- 
blishment as a whole; but everything will be 
done in the plainest and least expensive way. The 
architect is Mr. Martin, and the builders are 
Messrs. Webb & Son, of Birmingham. 
Liverpool.—The Free Public Library and 
Museum building, Shaw’s-brow, the gift of Mr. 
Brown, is progressing under the superintendence 
of Mr. Jacob Crievie, clerk of the works, acting 
under the directions of Mr. Weightman, surveyor. 
The wings of the building have been roofed, and 
it is expected that in three or four months the 
whole of the building will be covered in. Messrs. 
Holme & Nicholls, the contractors, will then pro- 
ceed with the carpenters’ work in the interior. 
The inferior buildings that formerly fronted 
Shaw’s-brow have nearly all been cleared away. 
The Markets Committee recommend that an 
application be made to Parliament next session 
for a bill to enable the corporation to acquire the 








ofthe agent suggested in the report—possesses that com- 


property between Queen-square and Williamson- 


the late Rev. John Dudley. The window is 
divided into three compartments, the subject 
of the centre compartment being the Resur- 
rection of our Saviour. The east compartment 
is the Raising of the Widow’s Son of Nain: 
that of the west compartment, the Raising of 
Lazarus. These are surmounted by tracery lights, 
containing in the upper part a shield, with the 
emblems of the Crucifixion; the two principal 
lower ones containing shields with the family 
arms, surrounded with ornaments suited to the 
style of the church, which is Early Decorated. 
Under the window is affixed a brass plate, bearing 
the inscription, The window and brass were 
designed and executed by Messrs. Baillie & Co. 
of Wardour-street, London. 

Newcastle (Staffordshire) —The new Inde- 
pendent Chapel here was opened on the 6th inst. 
From the front, which is enclosed with stone but- 
tresses and iron rails, with sliding gates, a flight 
of steps leads up to a triple-arched porch, divided 
with clustered shafts of Peterhead granite, and 
carved capitals : over the porch is a rose window. 
On the angle of the chapel rises an octagon tower 
and spire of the height of 90 feet. A feature in 
the exterior of the building is the brick facing, 
which consists of yellow bricks, with bands of 
blue brick 14 inches deep at regular intervals. 
The complimentary nature of the two colours is 
said to give variety and brightness as the result. 
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The stone-dressings are from Hollington. The 
interior is divided into nave and aisles by the 
introduction of iron columns, instead of the usual 
stone ones. The end of the nave, being continued 
in its full height and width, forms a recess for the 
organ, lighted by a circular window of stained 
glass, by Messrs. Drury and Smith, of Sheffield. 
The iron columns have twisted shafts, and moulded 
and gilt capitals, which support timber arches, 
with tracery in the spandrils. Over the timber 
arches is a continuous clerestory about 2 feet deep. 
From the arches are suspended gas pendants, 
executed in wrought brasswork, by Mr. Thomas 
Brown, of Birmingham. The pewing is arranged 
in the usual manner, and all the woodwork is 
stained and varnished. A school-room occupies 





same architects the Wesleyan Chapel at Egremont, 
and the church of St. Mary Magdalene in Finch- 
street. 

Burnley.--A new congregational chapel and 
sckoolrooms are to be erected in the Blackburn- 
road, Burnley. The design furnished by Mr. 
H, J. Paull, of Cardiff, has been adopted, and the 
foundation-stone is to be laid on the 8th October 
next. The style of the new building will be 
Modern Italian, and the proposed outlay is about 
3,600/. 

Blackburn.—St. Peter’s Church, Blackburn, has, 
during the past seven months, been undergoing 
considerable alteration and improvement, and has 
now been re-opened for Divine service. The chief 
alterations made consist of the setting back and 


the whole area under the chapel, and will accom- | lowering of the galleries, so as to give them a 


modate some 350 or 400 children. 
glazed throughout with rough quarry glass. 
cost of the whole, including heating, lighting, 
fence-walls, draining, &ec. will be about 2,200/. 


The builder was Mr. John Pooley, of Peterborough ;| which has been lowered and enlarged; 


The windows are | 
The | 


greater slope; the removal of the free seats in the 


area, and the substitution of pews; the erection of 


a children’s gallery on the unoccupied space pre- 
viously used as free seats under the organ gallery, 


the architect, Mr. R. Moffat Smith, of Manchester, | enlargement and adaptation of the whole of the 


who is also architect for chapels built this year | 


at Peterborough, King’s Lynn, Norfolk; Erith, 
Kent; Peckham, Surrey; and Droylsden, near 
Manchester. 

Marchington Woodlands. — St. John’s Church, 
Marchington Woodlands, Hanbury, has been con- 
secrated and opened by the Bishop of Lichfield. 
The building is now completed, with the excep- 
tion of the upper part of the tower and spire. 
The style adopted is Geometric Decorated. The 
arrangement consists of a nave and chancel, with 


vestry on the north side of the church. The ac- 
commodation provided is for 220 persous—180 
adults and 40 children. The tower is placed at 
the north-west corner of the nave. It will ter- 
minate with a lofty broach spire. The general 
walling is of gray Hollington stone, scapelled or 
hammer dressed, and the quoins, plinths, strings, 
window cornices, and other ornamental details, 
are executed in white Hollington stone fine 
dressed. Some of the interior construction, such 
as the chancel arch, is in alabaster and Derby- 
shire marble. The roofs throughout are covered 
with brindled Staffordshire tiles, with rounded 
ridges and ornamental cresting. Internally the 
dimensions are as follows:—Nave, 50 feet by 
20 feet 8 inches; chancel, 21 feet 8 inches by 
14 feet; side chapels, 11 feet 8 inches by 10 feet. 
The height from the floor to the ridge of thé’nave 
roof is 32 feet; from the floor of the chancel to 
the ridge of its roof, 26 feet; and the side 
chapels, 15 feet. The chancel windows are filled 
with stained glass. The centre compartment of 
the east window represents the ascension of our 
Lord. The four Evangelists, under canopied 
heads—two on each side — with their symbols, 
under the pedestal below, make up the side com- 
partments of the window. The tracery head con- 
sists of thirty-three pieces, the centre part repre- 
senting the firmament, with cherubim and gold 
and silver stars, &c. This is a memorial window. 
The church has been built from the designs and 
under the direction of Mr. A. D. Gough, architect, 
London. The general contractor is Mr. W. Evans, 
builder, Ellastone. The artistic carving in alabas- 
ter, &c. has been executed by Messrs. Purdy & 
Outhwaite, of Dublin, and their assistants. ‘The 
stained glass was done by Mr. Charles Gibbs, 
London. The organ was built by Messrs. Walker 
& Son, of London. 

Llanrhaiadr, near Denbigh.—St. James’s Dis- 
trict Church, Llanrhaiadr, was consecrated on 
the 25th August, by the Bishop of Bangor. 
church, which is of the Gothie style of archi- 
tecture, was designed by Mr. R. Lloyd Williams, 
architect, and the work done by Messrs. W. and 
J. Hughes, builders, Denbigh: it contains 250 
sittings, all free, and was built by public sub- 
scriptions. 

Birkenhead.—The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s 
United Presbyterian Church, Birkenhead, was laid 
on the 6th inst. The church is seated for 650 on | 


The | 


pews to the prevailing system. Besides these nu- 
merous improvements, heating apparatus has been 
erected, and the church is about to be fitted and 
lighted with gas. The beam ends of the southern 
gallery, which were decayed, have been replaced, 
and repairs kave been made to the window frames. 
The beams supporting the galleries have been 
cased and stained, so as to take away the plainness 
of the whitened roof. A _ coloured 
east end of the edifice. The new 
Manchester, and is one of the largest in Lanca- 
shire, containing nearly 300 square feet. The 
figures and the compartments, separately or 
together, embrace certain facts of revelation, 
which are, in a sense, inclusive of the whole. The 
tracery and canopies contain the symbols of the 
Evangelists, the dove, the Lamb of God, and 
angels and texts. The design and workmanship 
of this window 


cathedral. 
place a monumental window in the north aisle: 

will be by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of leery ta 
also. 


provements. -—— Christ Church, Grimshaw-park, 
has been consecrated. It is situated nearly on the 
summit of the park, and has been erected from 
designs prepared by Messrs. Taylor & Foggett, 
architects, Blackburn. 
Geometrical Pointed, of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The plan consists of a nave, 


separated from the aisles on each side by alternate | 
with moulded | 
|21 feet; 


circular and octagonal columns, 
caps and bases. The nave is 90 feet by 29 feet, 
and 53 feet high; the south aisle, 90 feet 6 inches 
by 12 feet, ané 22 feet high ; the north aisle, 91 feet 
by 12 feet, and 22 feet high ; the chancel, 28 feet 
by 18 feet, and 34 feet high. There is an organ- 


room at the east end of the north aisle, and a} 
tower at the east end of the south aisle, 21 feet | 
aisle walls is 18 feet, and that of chancel 15 feet 


square, and 70 feet high, surmounted with an 
octagonal spire, 78 feet high, and making a total, | 
with tower and spire, of 148 feet, and, with vane 
included, 156 feet. 
sittings, ‘including a small western gallery, one- 
third of which are free. The roofs are open tim- 
bered, of deal, stained and varnished. 


colour, which contrasts with the dark pulpit, 
reading-desk, snd communion railing. The nave, 
aisles, and chancel are paved with coloured Staf- 
fordshire tiles. The materials from which the 
church has been built are Haslingden Grane wall 
stones, with Buttler stone dressings, the carving 
having been executed in Burnley stone. The 


| schools and master’s house, which were opened | 
| some time ago, and designed by the same archi- | 


tects, are built of the same kind of materials. The | 
works have been carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architects. The total cost of the 


the ground floor, and 150 in the gallery, divide d| construction, including heating, lighting, boundary 


into nave and aisles by cast-iron columns in five | 
bays. The whole interior length is 65 feet by | 
44} wide, and 45 feet high to the point of the 
arched ceiling of she nave. The main entrance 
is by a lobby, 20 by 13 feet, from Jackson-street. 
In consequence of the site being considerably 
under the level of the street, there will be a 
large and lofty school-room to accommodate 300 
children, besides a lecture-room and a minister’s 
vestry. There will be a spire 132 feet high. The 
style of the architecture is Middle Pointed. The 
cost of the church is to be 2,2807. Messrs. W. & 
J. Hay are the architects, and Mr. John Pooley is 
the contractor, who has nearly completed for the 








| walls, gates, and iron palisading, will Le about 
6, 8001. the greater proportion of which has been 
raised by private subscription. The contractor 
for the mason’s work was Mr. Henry Sellars ; for 
the joiner’s work, Messrs. Walker and Higson ; 
plastering, Mr. Archibald; plumbing and glazing, 
Mr. T. Howartk: ; painting, Mrs. Charles Board- 
man, all of Blackburn ; slating, Mrs. Cross, Lan- 
caster; heating and gas-fitting, Messrs. Seward, 
Preston; ironwork, Mr. Ashworth, Burnley. The 
heating apparatus in the school was fixed by Mr. 
Brooke, of this town, as also the palisading 
around it. 

Worsbro’ Dale (Yorkshire).—The church of 


and the | 





window | 
supersedes the partially coloured one at the} 
window has | 
side chapels to the chancel, and an octangular been executed by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of 


are somewhat allied to the two/| 
windows inserted by the same artists in Manchester | 
Mr. Dean, coal proprietor, is about ° 


About 9007. have been expended, and about | 
200/. are still required to make other necessary im- | 
| 2,5007. The site was presented by J. Jeffcock, esq. 
| Cowley Manor. 


The style adopted is the | 


The church contains $00} the fourteenth century : 





St. Thomas, Worsbro’ Dale, was consecrated on 


the 6th ult. It is erected just at the cutting on 
the road from Barnsley, fronting the road down 
the dale. The edifice is in the Early English 
style of Gothic architecture. It consists of nave, 
aisle, and chancel, with the tower and spire rising 
from the south-east corner of the nave to an 
altitude of forty yards. Both exterior and in- 
terior are simple in outline. All the seats are 
open, consisting of stained wood. The windows, 
when not stained, consist of cathedral glass, those 
in the aisles having stained-glass scrolls, each of 
which bear Scripture texts. The roof is open 
throughout, having double rows of rafters, stained, 
the interstices coloured blue. The east window 
was presented by Mr. J. Jeffcock, Cowley-hall, 
and consists of five compartments of stained glass, 
and early mosaic and geometrical characters, em- 
bracing the following subjects:—In the centre, 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection; on the sides, 
the Rising of Lazarus and the Resurrection of the 
Saints; in two smaller compartments, the Brazen 
Serpent and the Offering of Isaac. The west 
window illustrates the life of St. Thomas, and was 
presented by the children of Mr. W. Newman, of 
Darley-hall, in memory of Mrs. Jessop, their 
grandmother. The carpenters in the employ of 
Mr. Sharp have presented the carved seats for the 
choristers; and the colliers in the employ of that 
gentleman gave an octagonal piece of hard coal, cut 
and highly polished, for the pillar of the baptismal 
font. Messrs. Wood and workmen,of Worsbro’ Glass 
Works, have given a bowl and cover for the same 
made of the best crystal glass, and blown by Mr. 

Edwin Barratt. It is elaborately cut with antique 
diamonds, and the cover is finely finished, the knob 
being cut with lapidary diamonds : below are six 
Gothic arches, two of which are ornamented, to 
represent the east and west windows: in another 

one is the Crucifixion, and in another the inscrip- 
tion: the whole was designed and partly executed 
by Mr. John Broadbent, of Worsbro’ Dale; the 
remainder being finished by Messrs. T. Broadhead, 

J. Gibson, T. Plummer, and T. King. The whole 
building has been erected under the superintend- 

ence of Mr. Robinson, jun. of Wakefield. The 
contractors were :—Masonry, Messrs. Taylor, of 


| Worsbro’ Common; plumbing, slating, and stain- 


ing, Mr. Brown, of Barnsley ; joiners’ work, Mr. 
Goodwin, Tinsley. Entire cost of the erection, 


F. W. T. V. Wentworth, esq. of 
Stainborough Park, gave 2,000/. towards the erec- 
tion, and has promised 1,000/. towards the endow- 
ment. 

Skirwith (Cumberland).—The small church of 
Skirwith, Kirkland, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. It is dedicated to St. Johu 
the Evangelist. It consists of a nave 49 feet by 
south aisle, 38 feet by 11 feet 3 in.; 
chancel, 21 feet by 18 feet wide ; tower and spire 
at west end of south aisle, and vestry. The inte- 
rior dimensions of the tower are 9 feet 9 in. square, 


jand the height to top of parapet 44 feet, and to 


top of vane or spire 28 feet additional, making a 
total height of 72 feet. The height of nave and 


6 in. from ground line to stone string under eaves. 

The style of the church is Decorated Gothic of 
it is built of Skirwith 
| stone, obtained near the site, laid in even courses, 


| and axe-dressed on the face, with Lazonby stone 
The seat-| for all the dressings and other details. 
ings are of deal, stained and varnished a light | 


The spire 
also is carried up in this stone, and has been pur- 
posely kept low, to avoid the too great action of 
the winds, known in this neighbourhood as the 
Helm winds. The church will accommodate up- 
wards of 200 persons. The seats in the nave are 
of deal, stained and varnished, with plain bench 
ends. The whole of the windows are of stained 
glass by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The east 
window in the south aisle contains full-length 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul under canopies, 
and other windows are filled with borders and 
medallions containing angels bearing scrolls, with 
diapered quarries between. The total cost of the 
church, glebe house, and offices for future incum- 
bent, repair fund and endowment, will amount to 
about 9,0007. Messrs. Francis, of London, are the 
architects, and the works have been executed 
under their superintendence by Messrs. James and 
Son, of Penrith. 








Mars For WALL-HANGINGS.—With reference 


to an extract in yours of 27th ult. recommending 
maps in place of the usual patterns on paper- 
hangings, I beg to inform you that I have seen 
the idea carried out in an office, 8, King Edward- 
street, Christ’s Hospital. 
are of foreign manufacture.—R. S. 


The hangings, however, 
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CORRESPONDENCE AS TO NEW FOREIGN 
OFFICE AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Sitr,—As an ardent well-wisher to the revival 

of Medizval art, I must deplore, in common with 
many of your readers, the deputation to Lord 
Palmerston, since the discussion that ensued has 
started many points hitherto unnoticed, but fatal 
to the present arrangement. Have we not, 
however, to thank ourselves for the untoward 
turn things have taken? Can we regard these 
methods of expressing professional opinion as any 
other than the natural result of the doubtful 
means by which the subject of medimval art has 
been advocated by those who are called its leaders, 
suggesting to our antagonists that any weapons 
they could employ were justifiable, and depriving 
our own cause of those grounds of remonstrance 
which more manly conduct on our own side would 
have afforded ? 

Not less than the deputation to Lord Palmer- 
ston now, did I deplore, at the time, the attempts, | 
while the result of the competition was undecided, 
to influence and warp the judgment of the public | 





by lectures in which the gravest misstatements on | 
the subject of the relative cla'ms of the two styles | 
were made, denouncing Classic architecture by | 
appealing to that which is no architecture of any 
kind, ignoring its great merits and the many noble | 
and valuable lessons it teaches, and claiming for | 
the Revival that merit which is due only to the! 
great masters from whose works we have hitherto 
only tamely copied,—gaining thus a temporary | 


triumph, but forfeiting claim to credit and con- | 
sideration from reasonable and reasoning men on 
both sides; for, unbounded as is my admiration 
for the great masters of the thirteenth century, I 
can as yet give but very qualified praise to my 
brethren of the Revival. I could not, I say, but 
deplore this resort to misstatements and uncandid 
argument, because I knew that at some future 
day it might be turned against us with damaging 
effect, and I knew that the cause was too good to 
require such unskilful advocacy. 

We have, in trath, been more anxious to pick a 
hole in our adversaries’ case than to mend our | 
own, and we have therefore fallen as much from 
our own internal weakness and deficiency as from 
the vigour of our adversaries’ assault, ~ 

We complain that Lord Palmerston has not | 
done justice to our arf, but are we quite sure 
that it ¢ art that we have presented to him? | 
Art should express the feeling of the day, and ac. | 
cept its conditions. Now, we have simply heaped 
together scraps from many countries, of many 
dates: we have charged the classicists with im- 
portations from Italy, and yet to France and to 
Italy have we gone, and returned loaded with 
spoil We cannot even put our sculpture in 
modern attire, so evident is the want of concord 
between our designs and the spirit of a modern 
day. Our adversaries have detected and exposed 
the imposture, and denounced us as ignoring that 
which is the primary condition of art properly 
so called. We ought so to design, that such a 
charge should fall to the ground of its own accord. | 
We have talked about progress and advancement ! 
in art so much, and in practice have advanced it | 
so little, that our discourse » eads like a homily on | 
our own sins, and has furnished to our adversuries | 
the most damaging weapons for our own discom- 
fiture. It must be confessed that we have not 
been equal to this great opportunity. 

We have been betrayed into calling a new in- 
vention and an original thought, what was simply 
a new “crib: we are now approaching the end of 
our stores ; and, just as we are declaiming on their 
exhaustible amount, our antagonists step in, rip 
up our bag, and expose its emptiness to the gaze 
and ridicule of the profane : they discovered what | 
we wilfully closed our eyes to too long, viz. that | 
we were really inventing nothing, but simply ex- | 
tending our area of plunder. 


' 


| of England.” 


,& royal residence. 


, patronage, 


who has won the race ; let us go on our own legs, 
and not on wooden pins and crutches of other 
people. Let us make the revival such a thing 
that neither Lord Palmerston, nor Mr. Tite, nor 
Mr. Donaldson shall be able to make a charge that 
shall stand for a minute. Let us strut no longer 
in borrowed plumage. Let us make the revival a 
thing that shall convince and convert even our 
adversaries, as all great masters have done before 
us, leaving to the small fry to scribble and abuse ; 
but themselves pressing forward—always forward, 
conscious that if right, they must win, and feeling 
within themselves the power of controlling success, 
and extorting admiration. A 





HAVE WE A NATIONAL STYLE OF 
ARCHITECURE ? 
Srr,—In an article in the Builder of last 


week, under the above head, the observation is | 
| made :—“ All hold out a hope that a national style 
| may rise up, which may be claimed and handed 
| to the generations yet to come as the architecture 


I would ask, could there bea better 


| opportunity to accomplish this, and to display the 


great genius and taste that are now rising up, than 
to allow the rising men of the present century to 
put forth their strength, and to afford them the op- 
portunity of accomplishing this in a design for a 
royal palace? We have not, with all the wealth 
that has been lavished away on such buildings in 
this country, one that deserves the appellation of 
Only look at Buckingham 
Palace,—a hteerogeneous mass of bad taste. Again, 
regard Windsor: there is nothing palatial about 
it. I would suggest that such a competition should 
be entered into, under the patronage of her gra- 
cious Majesty and the Prince Consort, who, by the 
interest they have taken in art, have been the 
main source of the great improvement that has 


| been displayed in art since the Great Exhibition ; 


and here is a subject worthy of their consideration 
and patronage, and one that they could not and 
would not but be proud tosanction, Let Govern- 


;ment offer liberal premiums for a decided royal 


palace, but not in the Gothie style. Lord Palmer- 


| ston was perfectly right and just in his observation 
| on style; and if this opportunity were now afforded 
to the architects of the present day, his lordship 


would have reason to congratulate himself on a 
move in the right direction, and we should see de- 
signs set forth equally worthy of being executed as 
would that grand composition of Inigo Jones, in 
his palace for Whitehall ; and this was under royal 
I would suggest that the instructions 
for the internal arrangement should be also per- 
fect. This subject would make a most interesting 
exhibition, showing both taste and talent, without 
being too extravagant or impracticable. Might not 
Kensington be suggestedas the site? The designs 


| would form an interesting portion of the Exhi- 
| bition of 1861, if held, and would at once show 


the progress of architecture in this country, 
in an appropriate, useful, and practical subject, 
and form the basis of a national style. W. 





THE VENTILATION OF THEATRES, 
By accident, a French newspaper, La Patrie, 
of recent, date came under my notice. The follow- 


ing remarks on the ventilation of theatres struck 
ime as amusing and true. The Parisian season is 


usually from January to May, when fashion seeks 
renovation @ la campagne or aux eaux. As 
the London season commences in May, and con- 
tinues even through the dog-days, it seemed to me 


|that the sarcasm was still more applicable to 


London than to Paris. Should you hold the 
same opinion, perhaps you will find room in 
your valuable paper for the following extract :— 

“Let us suppose we should read, in some 


tion rush into the open air, frequently freezing, 
which inflames and destroys the lungs.” 

Would one not be inclined to consider insane 
those who betray such imprudence? Eh bien! 
These imprudent persons are you, I, all of us, 
Yes, those pretty delicate girls, those elegant 
handsome women. Fashion has familiarized us 
to the dangers to which, without thought, we 
expose ourselves. In a country where the 
simplest citizen must understand everything, 
know everything, analyze everything, criticise 
everything, ay, and govern everything, we never 
think of attributing to the wretched conditions of 
our theatres the colds, consumptions, and brain- 
fevers of which they are the infallible and un- 
doubted cause.” 

Remark, too, he has spoken only of our great 
theatres: what shall I say of those infectious 
boxes wherein hundreds after hundreds crowd 





nightly into galleries, almost touching upon the 
‘low roof, and almost without openings. The 
| heart sickens in penetrating one of these “ dens,” 
| unless prepared, it is, by degrees, like Mithridates, 
of old, with his poisons, Frequently the women 
| are carried out fainting, and even the most robust 
lamong the spectators are obliged to leave the 
| place. Science has surely made sufficient progress 
'that we might demand from her the means of 
| preventing that pleasure should become a peril, 
‘and that when one buys a ticket for a theatre it 
‘may not be exposing ourselves to the repreof of 
the young Athenian who apostrophized Diogenes 
as an inhaler of regret at a very high price. 
Pure Arr. 





EXTRACTING THE ROOTS OF POWERS. 

Your last number contained an article on @ 
“New and Simple Method of Extracting the 
Roots of all Powers,” in which it was stated that 
‘the true root is obtained more easily and more 
quickly than by the use of logarithms.” That 
assertion may be quite true as regards extracting 
such roots as these—°/8, °/64, ./9, &c. where, of 
course, logarithms would be a great deal too long, 
and take too much time. But in example 3rd (as 
given in last number), and in nearly all cases, 
there is a great saving both in time and figures 
by the use of logarithms. To work out this ex- 
ample by Mr. Hoare’s method, requires 182 figures, 
and by logarithms only 31! which is a great 
difference compared with the other, and time also 
is saved. 

The simpleness of extracting {/10 973903978, 
&e. (Ex. 3), by logarithms, is here shown :— 

Log. 10°97390397 = * 10103612 


3467871 





Log. 2°2222 = 
Or 2°2 nearly. 
I dare say this new plan will answer in a great 
many instances, but when a good set of logarithms 
| of numbers from 1 to 160,000, and to seven 
| places of decimals, together with other very use- 
‘ful tables, can be obtained for the low charge of 
| 3s.* I think no one in any way connnected with 
| figures would be without so valuable a book. 
A Svurviyor’s Purr. 








| SIZE OF FLUES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
| Wut you allow me to ask through your jour- 
‘nal, what is the least dimension, required by law, 
| for a smoke flue, in the metropolitan district, and 
| also beyond the limits of the metropolis? It ap- 
pears, by the 3 and 4 Vict. cap. 85 (1840), “An 
| Act for the Regulation of Chimneysweepers and 
Chimneys,” that every chimney or flue, not being 
a circular chimney or flue, 12 inches diameter, 

shall be, in every section of the same, not less than 
| 14 inches by 9 inches, and that the Metropolitan 
| Act, 7 and 8 Vict. repealed so much thereof as re- 


|foreign paper there exists a city where fashion | jates to the construction and regulation of chim- 


But it is really a very sad state of things: we | and custom demand that each evening a host of | neys and flues within the limits of this last Act, 
ought to be able to meet our adversaries, by ap- | Strangers, the fashionable and the pleasure-seeking | and which requires smoke flues to be but 
pealing to our works, but these are unfortunately |public, shut themselves up in a building of | 8} inches diameter; but does the Metropolitan 


already in the hands of the prosecution, as proof | 


moderate size, never visited by the refreshing 


Building Act, 18 and 19 Viet. by repealing the 


positive against us; and, like the French soldiers, | light of the day ; there unheeding the corrupted | Act 7 and 8 Vict. renew, in full force, in the 


we have bragged so much that something we | 
must do: we have exhausted our stores of crib: | 
our own resources are nil, or next to it. Mr. | 
Ruskin is only eloquent in abuse: his teaching 
will only be like a will-o’-the-wisp—a sort of jack- 
a-lantern, leading us into deeper mire, where he 
will hold us up to the derision of the public. 
There is clearly only one path, viz. to set to and 
work ; extend our field of study and observation, 
‘eave off abusing our antagonists; admit some of 
the charges they make, and remedy them as 
quickly as possible. That they may no longer be 


emanations escaping from so many chests and so | 


many mouths, no air is breathed but what is 
charged with dangerous miasma; moreover, a 


terrific heat augments the perfidious properties of 


this atmosphere. Without taking into account 
the disgust which such promiscuous breathings 
should inspire,—without reflection on the fatal 
consequences to health,—without recollection of 
the diseases it caused,—night after night they 
crowd therein. They leave bathed in perspira- 


tion, caused even more by the carbonic acid and 
oxide of carbon than by the elevation of the 





true, let us start where every one else has started 


temperature,—and without intermediate prepara- 


metropolis, the Act 3 and 4 Vict. requiring the 
| dimension of flues to be at least 14 inches by 
'9 inches? The present M@ropolitan Building 
| Act, 18 and 19 Vict. does not specify any dimen- 
sion for flues, neither does it repeal that portion 
of the Chimneysweepers’ Act, 3 and 4 Vict. as did 
the Act of 7 and 8 Vict. Is it not, therefore, to 
be inferred that, in the metropolitan district, the 
least dimension for flues is either 14 inches by 
9 inches, or is unlimited? while here in the 


* Mathematical Tables published by W. and R. Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh and London. 
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country the Chimeysweepers’ Act is strictly en- 
forced in requiring flues to be 14 inches by 
9 inches in their least dimension: and as the 
penalty for non-compliance ranges from 10/. to 
50/7. it is a matter of some moment. 

I believe the more general practice, in Lon- 
don, for several years, is to make flues 9 inches 
square; and, in referring to the Builder of last 
April 23rd, which contains the “ Report to the 
General Board of Health by the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Warming and Venti- 
lation of Dwellings,” the commission recommend, 
in regard to fire-grates in general, that the 
chimney-flues be of small dimensions (not above 
9 inches diameter at the widest part), Under 
these circumstances, ought not architects and 
others to be relieved from the restriction of making 
flues in every case not less than 14 inches by 
9 inches? as frequently in rooms of small dimen- 
sions a smoky chimney is the consequence. 

Burslem. THos, MEYER. 

*,* In the metropolis there is understood to be 
no restriction. 





FREE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 
Your kind and liberal notice of the free drink- 
ing-fountain movement is, in my opinion, a very 
valuable aid, highly honourable to your widely 


circulating journal, and well calculated to induce | 


more attention than the notice in other journals, 
because the public look to you expressly to see what 
is moving in regard to architectural erections, and 
such questions. 

As a devoted admirer of the movement in all its 


bearings, and your constant reader, 1 venture to | 


make a few remarks, resulting from considerable 
inquiry, search, and inspection, of the few erected, 
and the difficulties that have presented themselves 
in their progress, for additional public information, 
if you think proper to afford them a space in 
your columns. 

The Metropolitan Free Drinking Association 
liberally offers facilities for their erection, to parish 
vestries and boards ; allowing them to choose sites 
and models, contributing fnlly 30 per cent. to the 
cost, and all future necessary care, claiming only 
the application of their apparatus for filtration 
through prepared charcoal, and a lien on the foun- 
tain in case it should be abolished. Too mucl 
praise cannot be accorded for such liberality. 
There are, however, some objections, on the part 
of parish authorities, to give any power or con- 


trol out of their own hands, and also to the} 


filtration of water already filtered by the public 
companies, which they consider complicated, and 
not really necessary. Certainly we are bountifully 
supplied by these companies with a reasonably 
pure element, and a second filtration seems a dis- 


respectful imputation on the great efforts they | 


have made of late years, at enormous cost, to com- 
ply with Acts of Parliament, and secure purity. 
The parish of Kensington has decided to erect 
several. One has been given by a parishioner, 


and has been in full operation at Kensington- | 


gore, nearly two months, where the benefit has 
been gratefully appreciated by hundreds hourly, 
and the water from it is carried under the foot- 
path to the road-channel, where a miniature lake 
has been formed, with little trouble, by raising two 
or three of the channel stones sufficiently ; from 
whence it passes in a continuous stream to the 


nearest gully grating, and affords ample drink to | 


dogs and sheep, well removed from the public 
usage of the fountain. 

The water is supplied from the West Middlesex 
main, regulated to afford half a pint in ten 
seconds, day and night; and, being on the south 


side of the road, in a shady place, answers ad- | 
an advantageous | 


wirably. Such position is 
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“SOMETHING TO DRINK.” 


| To a great extent the “vails” which used to 


| iecting basin enables the public to get at it more 
conveniently without making the slop, almost 
unavoidable where there is no such projection; |}he looked for by servants are amongst the prac- 
and the water flows from a rough block of granite | tices of the past. The abominable and uncertain 
left in the polished arch, so that it can never be | tax of the stage-coachman and guards has also 
injured or displaced. In the metropolis itself, it | juckily passed away, and much more general com- 
may not be convenient to permit this projection, | fyrt and convenience have been the result to all 
but it will be found very desirable where it does | concerned. The expectation of uncertain gifts 
; not interfere with public traffic. I believe it | destroys all notions of independence, and leads toa 
would be advantageous in all cases, and detri-| want of that civility and attention in all cases 
mental in none, |which should be forthcoming. Remembering 
The beautiful designs in your last number,! this, I have often felt regret when called to 
and your valuable observations on the question | yjsit some of our manufacturing or building 
| generally, will be gratefally acknowledged, and 1) works in progress, to notice respectable work- 
have little doubt adopted in sites appropriate, | men descending from their right position and 
| where architectural grace is sought, and expense | asking persons who have come from curiosity 
is not the material consideration. or information for something to “drink your 
The question of drinking-cups is of some im- health with, sir.’ I have blushed to see this done 
portance. The old-fashioned ladles, chained, are jn the case of foreigners of intelligence, who are 
not quite convenient for the general public; and thus liable to take away wrong opinions of the 
the fountains hitherto erected have been gene- British workman. The sums of money tlius raised 
rally supplied with enamelled iron cups and small gre generally spent in ale, which, taken during the 
chains: these in course of usage get chipped, be hours of labour, often does more harm than good. 
come rusted, and then look unsightly. In the In some manufactories where a large number of 
eight weeks’ usage of the one at Kensington-gore, | visitors are constantly calling, considerable sums 
four cups and chains have been abstracted, and gre raised in this way, and rapidly wasted. Most 
four fairly worn out. It is not believed they were people would be glad to pay according to their 
stolen, but abstracted for idle, foolish fun ; and as | jeans for the civil attention and information given 
| when removed they cannot be readily identified, it by workmen ; but what I object to is, the practice 
,is intended to have white earthenware ones,’ of asking for it. If those sums, instead of being 
| lettered black, to stand loose, without chains. If spent as at present, were collected, they might 
they are stolen or abstracted in mere fun, they | ysefully be devoted towards the formation of a 
| can be identified, are not marketable, and are only | library for the workmen, or some other permanent 
liable to oceasional breakage. It is believed the | purpose. A money-box, stating the object in 
juse of such will be generally adopted as the| yiew, might be placed so that visitors could see it, 
cheapest, cleanest, and best cup. The trial will be | and would be better than the present method. 
; made; but, doubtless, as the question progresses, LOOKER ON. 
some better plan may be discovered. 
K ENSINGTONIAN. 








| | CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

| STAINED GLASS. | Dogs the writer of the article on the Social 
; 

| 





. | Movement, in the number before last, wish to 
Window for St. Sepulchre’s, London.—Thelarge |~ ay’ lenanend Grilli enailiiien 
east. window of this church, on Snow-hill, is to be | PT°¥* that, with the increased facility machinery 


a ltl Ree eal o seek ol Velen 3001 has given us for doing work, the labourer has no 
- i peng = “(pms - arte % — m4 . i 1 os er, | Tight to share the benefits derived therefrom, but 
an . A competition was invited between . rere 
eee a that all is to be absorbed by capitalists, when 
| Messrs. Clayton and Bell, Messrs. O’Conner, and - : I “ 


. 7 : : every labourer who thinks at all must know that 
Messrs. Lavers and Barraud. The design of the _ ; » 30 tales 
€ : I know if labour 
last-named firm has been selected. 


| capital is derived from labour ? 
| be respected by capital it will return the respect 
: {due to capital. From experience, I know if 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL | masters, one and all, would strive to improve the 
ENGINEERS. | condition of their men, they would derive a good 
Tue annual meeting of the Institution of Me-| from so doing, as every one who has been much 
chanical Engineers commenced in the Town-hall,| with men must have seen the difference between 
Leeds, on Tuesday in last week, under the presi-| men working under a tyrannizing master and one 
dency of Mr. John Penn, of Lewisham, Kent.| who may be strict, yet honest in his intentions 
The attendance of members from various parts of towards his men. 1] am aware of injury conse- 
the kingdom was large. The first paper read was | quent upon a master’s letting his men go to any 
|on the ‘ File-cutting Machinery,” by Mr. Thomas! length, as well as that injury done to a master 
Greenwood, of Leeds. Then followed a paper on’ whose strictness amounts to coercion. Men work- 
the “Economy and Durability of some Classes of | ing on buildings where clerks are employed know 
| Steam-boilers,” communicated by Mr. B. B. Long- | full well that their masters are suspected by their 
ridge, of Manchester. Other papers read were :— | employers, and well do I know that some of them 
“Description of a Direct Steam-acting Crane,” | ought to be suspected. Having been behind the 
by Mr. Robert Morrison, of Newcastle-upon-| scenes with masters, I have been disgusted with 
| Tyne; “Description of a new Pressure Gauge,” the mean and deceptive ways which some of them 
by Mr. Alexander Allan, of Perth; and “ Descrip- | advised to take advantage of their employers, and 
| tion of Haste’s Safety-valve for Steam-boilers,” bring architects into discredit. 
by Mr. W. Naylor, of London. The members of A ProvinctaLt Master. 
the society afterwards visited several of the prin- | 
cipal manufactories in Leeds ; and in the evening 
a conversazione took place in the Victoria Hall. es “ 
Among the most interesting objects exhibited PETITION, 
was Hattersley’s type-composing machine. On At a recent meeting of the Wallace Monument 
Wednesday morning the reading of papers was Committee, before proceeding to adjudicate on 
resumed in the Civil Court. The following is a the respective merits of the models and designs, 
list of the communications :—-“On the Applica- the committee unanimously resolved to remove all 
tion of Super-heated Steam in Marine Engines,” the models or designs not conformable to the speci- 
by the President ; “ Description of Fryer’s Appa- ficationswhich had been submitted for the guidance 
ratus for supplying Locomotive Tenders with | of competitors. Four coloured designs were then 








THE WALLACE MONUMENT COM- 


desideratum, as any fountain exposed to the full| Water,” by Mr. James Fenton, of Low Moor, removed from the walls. It was then resolved by 


power of the sun must naturally become more or | | 


less heated, as you prudently remark. Mural 
fountains are desirable for several reasons. They 
are cheapest, equally efficient, and not so liable to 
nuisance as standard ones. Most of those in 
Liverpool (where above fifty are in use) are of the 
mural class ; and although it may not be so easy 


to find wall spaces in the metropolitan parishes, | 
still such sites are doubtless attainable, particularly | 


| chester ; “On Improved Break Power for Stop-' ceive the first premium (fifty guineas). 
ge _ ae eb “i - ; 
| ping Railway Trains,” by Mr. Alexander Allan, | second premium was awarded to a design bearing 


> 


sradford; “On the Construction of Steam- fourteen to one that the design bearing motto, 
| boilers,” by Mr. Benjamin Goodfellow, of Man- “ Nothing on earth remains but fame,” should re- 


The 


lof Perth ; ‘“ Description of a Steam Crane,” by | the motto, “ Liberty, B. ;” and the third to one 
|Mr. J. Campbell Evans, of London; and “ De- | inscribed “Caledonia, W. 2.” The chairman then 
| scription of the Pumping Engines at Arthington proceeded to open the sealed notes, when it was 
| Water-works, near Leeds,” by Mr. Filliter, the found that the first premium had been gained by 
Leeds Borough surveyor. The members of the Mr. J. T. Rochead, architect, Glasgow ; and the 


in the suburbs. This new question seems to me | society proceeded in the afternoon to Arthington | second by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, architects, 


of great public importance ; and I hope, as I be- | 
lieve, it will be a fashionable one in the spring of | 


1860, for the present season is passing fast away, | 
and few have been yet erected, though many have | 
been proposed and are in progress. 
Although the one at Kensington-gore has not | 
been ushered into public notice under the} 
auspices of any ceremony, it is perhaps equally | 
worthy of observation as any others erected, and 
claims attention for several reasons. The pro- 


to view the water-works which belong to the! Edinburgh. The design third in order was found 
Leeds Corporation, and in the evening they dined to be the production of Messrs. Haig « Low, 
together at the Scarborough Hotel. An exenr- Glasgow. ‘The design to which the first prize was 
sion to Low Moor Iron Works, and to Saltaire, | awarded represents a medieval Seottish tower, the 


| the establishment of Mr. Titus Salt, M.P. termi- proposed height of which will be 220 feet, with a 


staircase leading to the summit. 





nated the proceedings. | 
| Sir,—The Wallace Monument competition has fur- 
nished another instance of injustice on the part of a com- 
| mittee, and of the adoption of illegitimate means by a 
| competitor to influence the decision. As seventy-six ar- 


Tuames TunseL.—During the week ending 
10th September, 15,341 passengers passed through, 
and paid 63/, 18s. 5d. 
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——————_ — - mone ree we nena AS 


chitects engaged in it—and it has been regarded in Scot- | lower and still lower levels; whereas, with us, the 


land as a national matter—I trust you will allow me space | ,,. . . 7 i 
to inform your readers of the facts of the case. | 8 stem is rampant only amongst the working 
The conditions of competition bore, that the designs | classes themselves, who exercise the preposterous 
must ae tinted in Indian ink ‘only: no coloured draw- | and absurd tyranny upon one another with about 
ings will be received.”” Of the design to which the prize | r ay ee . he benighted 
has been awarded, there were exhibited two copies, iden- | =o h sense _and right se an “i 
tical in every respect, except in the extent to which the | Hindoos had mn getting up a re lion tes 
rules of the competition were violated in them,—neither | they were obliged, as they erroneously imagined, 
of them being “ in Indian ink only,”’ but both having been | ¢g handle pig’s fat! In the case at Cambridge, a 


coloured, one as highly as possible, the other to a less ex- : : : 8 
tent. Yet the committee have accepted this design, and club meeting of the masons differed in opinion on 


this they are stated to have done after having unanimously | the brick-handling question, some considering 


A NOVEL BUILDING IN SCOTLAND. 


A RESIDENCE erected near Merchiston Castle, 
Edinburgh, by Mr. James Gowans, has excited some 
attention. The Daily Scotsman gives the following 
particulars of it: —The villa is erected on a site that 
is likely to form a corner to a new street, already 
partially laid out and traced. It is square in plan, 
and is what may be termed three stories high ; 
and, exclusive of kitchen and other offices, which 
are detached from the main structure, covers a 





resolved ‘‘to remove those not conformable to the that the waller had not lost caste by handling the | 
specifications provided for the guidance of competitors,”’ e s . | 
in consequence of which resolution, it is stated, “ four bricks, and was still a mason ; but the majority 
designs were removed from the wall.” ruled otherwise, and authorized (or compelled) the | 
, [need not point out the injustice which has thus been | mal-contents to strike for the excommunication of | 
done to all honourable competitors, an injustice, not iF ecia . g > 
yeniered less by the show made of enforcing the the waller. Thus this momentous matter stands 
conditions. in the meantime, the waller pursuing his own 
But even supposing that one of the two copies of the! (rubble) course as a mason, under his master’s 


design had been in Indian ink only, the course adopted protection. One of the men themselves, em- 
by the committee would not have been the less unfair ; 3 " nd b 
for, while bound by their own pledge, that ‘no coloured ployed along with the waller and the others, _ 
drawings will be received,” to reject the coloured copy, | jected to the strike on the pretence complained 
they —— it, they hung it up side by side withthe of and was ill-used in the club-room in conse- 
copy hich for arg t's Sa suppos ye be - : : 

t which for argument’s sake, I suppose to have been quence, as the Cambridge Chronicle reports. 


uncoloured), they exhibited them, in this position, eleven 
days in Glasgow, in Edinburgh, and in Stirling, and they 
cailonthe public, in these circumstances, and without —— 
letting them even know the terms of competition, t: 
compare this coloured drawing (‘a drawing certainly PERAMBULATORS. 
beautifully execnted), with the others around it in 7 * aft , wait 
“‘tndien Ink daly,” and to recsed thelr Votes ‘om the Tur increased traflic and overcrowding of the 
designs in a book kept for the purpose. This drawing | Streets in the metropolis enforce the removal 
was before the committee at all their meetings, and it| of all things which impede the wayfarer; con- 
was cnly at the moment of decision that they went! co . , > sste , C 1e 
through the ceremony of taking it down from the walls. ee ntly the monste r vans and other street 
The provision prohibiting coloured drawings was thus | 8dvertisements which were once so familiar and 
as completely defeated as if the coloured copy had been | troublesome have been moved on by the police. 
allow >main o1 > walls Ra tim wee tern bbe | ON ° ‘ . - 
allowed to remain on the walls while the vote was being | There are still obstructions which stop the way : 
taken, oras if no uncolovred copy had been received. . , se 
Whatever effect the coloured copy was fitted to produce, | “mongst them are children’s perambulators, 
it had already produced ; and, to lay it aside at the moment now so much used in the bustling thoroughfares. 
“ Pg eee bread - ae = orp ae to ee These carriages are very inconvenient, and that is 
»d $s work on the public and on the committee, was fe % er ae 
a mere pretence of obeying the con‘ltions. , not the worst complaint which is to be made 
rhe coloured copy had formed the opinion of the com- | against them, for we are disposed to think they 
mittee — os a — its ~ yong ae _ be done | will be the cause of much disease and lameness in 
away with by merely taking it out of sight. t was not | .}; . 2 a mae y . inf: 
the copy, but the design which ought to have been laid childre n. Itis painful often to see infants strapped 
ashi. into the perambulators tightly across the chest. 
Even on the supposition therefore that one of the | Strong nurse-maids walk lazily along ; and, deeply 
copies was uncoloured, the committee have acted most . J . : . 
ae engage S allow ‘ > 
urfairly, But they have not even the benefit of this sup- |. ngaged in gossip, allo the little things aed sleep 
position ; for, as I have said, neither of the copies was | i! the most uncomfortable positions. It is evident 
*‘in Indian ink oniy.’’ 





A Competitor. | that the placing and tying of very young children 
: |in positions which are quite unsuitable to their 
MASTERS AND MEN strength are liable to cause deformities. In a 
ve a | mother’s or a careful nurse’s arms, the infant, 
} Intimidating a Master. — Dennis Maher, | while it is kept properly warm, is allowed that 
the ea plasterer, was summoned before the | amount of exercise that gradually develops and 
' outhwark police magistrate, on the 11th instant, | strengthensits limbs. The attitude in which young 
charged with threatening his master, Mr. ichildren are generally placed in the perambu- 
Beadle, and so compelling him to give him Is. 1d.| ators is unnatural and unwholesome. These 
beyond the sum before paid as wages, Mr. Beadle carriages are not so injurious when the children 
being at the time occupied in paying away a large can sit up, but even then walking exercise should | 
sum of money which lay upon the table before | not be abandoned. 
him. The magistrate ordered Maher to pay the 
costs, and enter into his recognizances in 10/. to | 
keep the peace for six months. THE COST OF CRIME. 
Men’s Wages demanded by Boys—At the same| , aie ms ; 

court, a youth named George Hepden summoned THE annual criminal statistics of England and 
his master, Mr. John Seale, a stonemason, for | Wales, made by Mr. S. Redgrave, from a startling 
4s. 6d. balance of wages alleged to be due to him, | #nouncement: the little bill paid for crime in 
at the rate of 5s. 6d.aday. His master, be said, those parts of the island is as follows :— 
refused to pay him more than 12s. The master! 134,922 criminals at large in England | 
brought other workmen in evidence to prove that} 4d _Wales, who live in wasteful 
the lad was not capable of doing more than half | eee ta mn Hae roll a 
the work of an experienced and able man, and on an average 25/. per annam 
that 18s. or 1/. a week was ample wages for him;| — raised from plunder, but who cost 
and he only paid him, therefore, ds. a day, being mune at Gna in guia ae 
ls. more than he was worth. The magistrate dis- | SANDS > Vuxpda cs oa xdawenstea ss 
missed the complaint. “There was one circum-| Total cost of the police last year.. .. 
stance very remarkable in the case,” says the | 

Morning Herald, in its report of it, “and that | 

was the extremely insolent tone and manner of The above sum is more than half of the interest 
the complainant and his witness towards the | of the national debt, and would, if the sum could 
defendant.” | be saved, pay the whole of this terrible burden in 

Strike of Stonemasons at Cambridge.—¥our | 4 little more than forty years. 

masons employed, on the works at Trinity College, | For the accommodation of this numerous army 
along with a fifth, having come to know that the | and other persons ill-disposed there were :— 

fifth (a superior hand) received 4s. 10d. a day, | 
while the wages they had agreed for amounted to 
4s. Gd. a day, gave notice to the contractor, Mr. | 








#. , 
6,746,100 0 


10,000,000 0 0 
1,447,019 3 7 


18,183,119 3 7 


Houses of receivers of stolen goods ........ 3,122 
Public-houses, the resort of thieves and pro- 
stitutes, 2,402, besides others of a similar 


Smith, that he must either reduce their fellow- | Fae sre Be “ye secvece eiaren tes oat! 7,096 
workman’s wages, or increase theirs, otherwise | cians ae ee rial ene amp 15,120 
they would strike, “as such a difference was not | . f h a 
recognized, either by the rules of the trade, or | During last year there were of persons charge 
the Society of Operative Masons.” ‘The mal-con- with— 

tents were told that they might strike if they! Drunkenness....... oyh soli nen? eceeeencia. igre 
liked. They resumed work, however, apparently, re ae Siay tied ashes cate oe Sicazate baeees saese 

8) ~ PPPPTTIRTTI EL Os» 


but shortly after founda fresh cause of complaint, : 

in the employment by the contractor of a manas| And it is a sad feature of this black list, that 
a waller, whom they declared to be a bricklayer, | the youth of both sexes form a large proportion 
and not a mason. They “ would be infringing the | of the criminal class, numbering 18,807, or 13-9 
rules of the society,” they said, if they put up | per cent. 

with it; and yet they ad put up with it, but| Although the criminals at large amounted to 


hitherto without objection: the waller, however, | 134,922, there were actually 160,346 in all. Of 


was a non-society man, and had been seen hand-| these there were 58,689 females and 101,657 

ing bricks! We seem to be fast merging into | males, 

pe a ar caste system, only that originated} This is truly a monster evil, which it is the 

down ae eae pulsion, by superiors keeping | interest of all, each in his particalar walk, to 
~_ natives and inferiors to certain | endeavour to abate. 





space of some 54 feet. Externally, the novelty 
of the building consists in the desigu adopted and 
the material employed in its realization. Mr. 
Gowans, who is both architect and builder, has de- 
signed upon the “square,” having planned the 
accommodation required upon geometrical lines, 
and a 2-feet scale rules not only the plan, but the 
character of the exterior, while the apartments in 
the interior are exactly so many feet of this mea- 
sure in length, breadth, and height. The pro- 
minent features of the exterior appear to be 
brought out by the intersection of lines; and the 
architect has given full scope to the facilities this 
system of designing seems to afford for variety of 
combination and form. Indeed, the building may be 
said to represent three or four styles of architecture, 
the Italian, the Gothic (both French and Norman), 
being blended with a strong “dash” of the 
Oriental. In the first and second stories the 
windows are varied in design, being, in some in- 
stances, arranged in bays, and in others in 
squares with shades. The roof is broken up 
by bold storm windows, a curious grouping 
of chimneys, and one or two of those 
sloping, tower-shaped terminations, enclosed by 
iron railings, after the style of the Louvre. A 
tower at the south-east, rising to a height of 
some 84 feet, completes the more striking external 
objects. This tower is Indian in character, and 
is surmounted by a gilt ball. If the design and 
its results are peculiar, the material of which the 
building is constructed, and the manner in which 
it is used, are no less novel. From the beginning 
of the first story to the ledge of the roof, the 
elevation consists of panels two feet square. These 
panels are composed of pieces of different kinds of 
rock roughly dressed and arranged in geometric 
form—each panel being enclosed by a slightly 
projecting belt of rough ashlar work. This com- 
position, from the varied colour of the rocks, im- 
parts to the building a curious “ kenspeckle” 
aspect—the panels, when viewed from a distance, 
looking like so many cavities or “ pigeon-holes.” 
The two lower courses of the building are wholly 
composed of specimens of the old rocks, such as 


i granites, traps, &. Above this level, on the 
‘north and east fronts (with the exception of six 
panels above the main entrance) the rubble is prin- 
| cipally from the brown or crop rock of Redhall, 


mixed with fossil from the same source, and 
quartz from Perthshire and other trap districts. 
On each side of the main entrance, which is 
placed to the south, the panels represent various 
Scotch metals, such as iron, copper, lead, &c. : 
the panels immediately above are filled with 


_specimens from the Braid Hills; while the upper 


story of the west front is chiefly built with 
material from China, which in nature is somewhat 


like the phorphyries of Argyleshire. The offices 


are built with stone from the lower bed of the 
coal measures, strongly marked with specimens of 
the plants belonging to that formation. 





POLICE PROCEEDINGS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE STRIKE. 
| Westminster.—Two workmen, who were accompanied 
by a foreman, from Messrs. Trollope’s, builders, applied to 
the magistrate for protection.— Inspector Ross, of the B 
division, said that the two men, who were working for 
Messrs. Trollope, had been followed from their workshop 
at Eccleston-bridge, to their houses in Berwick-street, 
Vauxhall-bridgé-road, by a number of men upon the 
turn-out, and grossly insulted.—One of the applicants said 
he was a stranger in London, and the conduct exercised 
towards him was very disgraceful : he had been obliged to 
leave his work at Messrs. Trollope’s since.—Mr. Arnold : 
I will grant mses against the offenders.—Inspector 
| Hamphreys: They are unable to obtain the names of 
| these men, so processes cannot be served upon them.— 
Mr. Arnold: It will be unnecessary to obtain their names 
and addresses where the parties can be identified. I can 
| issue a warrant for a person whose name is unknown, but 
| whose person is well known, upon which the offender 
| may be brought before me.—One of the Workmen: We 
| are afraid to walk along the streets to or from our work 
for their violence. They have even threatened to take the 
money we earn at Messrs. Trollope’s away from us.—Mr. 
Arnold: I am very sorry that things have come to this 
pass. If men in the employment of a builder are sub- 
jected to conduct of this description from men upon the 
strike or lock-out, as it is termed, it becomes a serious 
matter. Where a body of men associate together to pre- 
vent a man following his honest employment, there can 
be no doubt that they render themselves amenable under 
the combination laws ; and, if such parties are brought be- 
fore me and the cases proved, I shall know what to do 
with them. 
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